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AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
ae 

NUMBER of speeches have been delivered during 

the past week by members of the two great Parties 
in the State. In few of these, however, is there anything 
new to chronicle. The most interesting were Sir Henry 
James’s first speech at Taunton, and Mr. Fawcett’s 
admirable exposition of Indian Finance. The latter, 
although overcast with too sombre a hue, should be 
carefully studied, and has infinitely more value than 
the average run of “ extra-Parliamentary” utterances. 
Colonel Stanley’s discourses in Lancashire contained, of 
course, the usual accusations of unpatriotic conduct on 
the part of the Opposition, [so ‘that England was not 
able to insist with the same force on her voice being 
heard in the councils of Europe as she might have 
if her Ministers had not been hampered by the ridi- 
culous Bulgarian agitation. Yet is this accusation only 
a confession of great weakness on the part of Ministers, 
not an excuse for their vacillation. For they had an 
enormous majority, and would have had a still greater 
one if they had shown themselves worthy of it. They 
were divided amongst themselves, and feared to face 
boldly the consequences of their policy. The weakness 
displayed by England was not owing to Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct (for the Opposition has always criticised the 
foreign policy of every English Government), but to the 
Cabinet’s pusillanimous regard for it. 


POLITICAL 


There will soon be plenty of claimants for the vacant 
throne of Cabul. Our Simla correspondent mentions the 
sudden flitting from Mussoorie of Sirdar -Shareef Khan, 
a pensioner of the Indian Government, who had the 
honour of claiming the late Shere Ali as a brother. 
Consequently, ‘he is, according to strict Mohammedan 
law, even more entitled to the throne than his nephew, 
Yakoob Khan.. But.this., Shareef Khan has so: long 


resided on British territory that his influence in 
Afghanistan is simply wid. Nevertheless, he has gone 
thither, and with the full permission of the Viceroy, 
too—the latter a pretty strong indication that Lord 
Lytton has some succession project in his too busy 
brain. Another claimant is to be found in that 
patriarchal person, Padshah Khan. He unfortunately 
has no royal blood in his veins, but on the other hand 
he commands the allegiance of the great Ghilzai tribe, 
and can put, it is said, 30,000 men in the field on an 
emergency. He could officer a good many regiments, 
too, from his own family, which already comprises over 
one hundred sons and grandsons. 


Once more rumours reach us from the North-West 
Frontier of the existence of Russian intrigue at Cabul. 
Our informant states that the Indian Government has 
been informed of certain communications having 
passed to and fro between Cabul and Tashkend pre- 
vious to the attack on the Residency. It is also said 
to have been brought home to Yakoob Khan in person 
that he was privy to this correspondence, even if he did 
not figure in it as a principal. He. is represented as 
having owned to this knowledge; but his excuse is that 
he allowed the correspondence to go on in order to tempt 
the Russians into a trap for the advantage of his very 
good friends, the English, This story seems to be 
regarded on the frontier as pure invention. Yakoob 
Khan, like the rest of the Afghans, hates the Russians 
and English equally, and if he could but induce them to 
come to blows elsewhere than in Afghanistan, he would 
have no earthly objection did the fate of the Kilkenny 
cats befall the pair of infidel. Powers. That being too 
good luck to hope for, he may possibly have intrigued 
with Tashkend either to sell the secret to Simla, or to 
curry favour with St. Petersburg. There is a compre- 
hensiveness and thoroughness about Afghan villainy which 

we. Western peoples can never hope to arrive at, 
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Ir is stated in military circles at St. Petersburg that the 
affair at!Geok Tepe was more disastrous than the Govern- 
ment cares to admit. It is said that the Russian army 
was not only repulsed in its attack on the Tureoman 
entrenchments, but was compelled in its hasty retreat to 
leave its wounded in the hands of the enemy. - The lost 
in killed and wounded is estimated at over 1000 men. 
Thus the first intelligence, received here via India, is 
confirmed. It is not probable that such a large loss 
will be admitted by the authorities, as they fear that 
England will diffuse the intelligence throughout India 
and Central} Asia, and injure their prestige, Bitter 
reproaches are heaped upon General Lomakin, whose 
incapacity is universally admitted, and who is retained in 
his present position only through the favour of the Grand 


Duke Michael. 


It is by no means so certain that the new Austro- 
German alliance is actually the “ glad tidings of great 
joy” that it appeared very lately to Lord Salisbury. 
Since the conclusion of that agreement, whatever it is, 
the tone of the Austrian semi-official press, including 
that of Hungary, and notably Count Andrassy’s special 
mouthpiece, the Pester Lioyd, has changed towards Eng- 
land. No longer is \Great Britain alluded to as the 
assisting counterpoise} to Russian advance, but her 
“ nothing-to-speak-of-army ” is mentioned in terms of 
contempt, and even {the “ pretensions” of England in 
Egypt are mentioned as inordinate. Austria is a great 
country and a respectable; but she must not shout till 
she is out of the wood. Bismarck’s promises are fragile, 
and the friendship of King William and his nephew may 
yet over-ride the doingsfof Chancellors. 


AccorDING to intelligence received from’ St. Peters- 
burg, the army of the Caucasus has just been ordered to 
send a corps darmée into Central Asia without delay. The 
news may or may not betrue; but it shows at least one 
thing : whatever may have been the aims of the 
Russian expedition that lately entered the Turcoman 
country, its brilliant victories and its rapid advances 
have not filled the Czar with that satisfaction which the 
master of conquering legions should feel. Either he doubts 
that there has been any victory at all, or he fears that 
the strategy of his generals has resulted in a great march 
to the rear. Forty thousand fresh men would not be 
needed at this period of the year in Central Asia if the 
Muscovite triumphs were continued and undoubted. 


JAPAN is determined not to be outstripped by China 
in her preparations for the coming conflict. Intelligence 
received from a Russian officer on board the Digit at 
Yokohama, states that the Mikado has given orders for 
the construction of fifty gunboats, each to be designed 
on the “ floating gun carriage” principle, and to carry a 
single heavy gun. The number seems large, and may 
possibly be exaggerated, but it is beyond doubt that at 
present China’s naval strength is dangerously in excess 
of that of Japan. The Mikado, it is true, has five iron- 
clads to the one possessed by China, but any of the four 
gunboats—Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and Delia—with their 
38-ton guns, would be able to riddle the Japanese men-of- 
war, and four others™of the same type are shortly to 
arrive at Canton from England. China besides possesses 
thirty-five gunboats of various designs, nine of them so 
large that a Russian officer considers them equal to 
the corvettes composing the fleet at Vladivostock. 
Japan, on the other hand, has only eight gunboats, 
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most of which are inferior to those of China. 
new ones which she now proposes to construct ’ 


allowing the five ironelads to proceed on cruiser ser 
in Chinese waters. The new gunboats will carry ¢ 
crew of thirteen men, whereas the older ones have § 
or eighty on board, and the larger gunboats of the 
Chinese flotilla carry as many as 180. The recent nayal 
war between Russia and Turkey was waged chiefly with 
the torpedo, The coming one between China and Japan 
promises to be largely a combat between fleets of gun- 
boats. 


THE religious world of Russia is in a flutter of excite- 
ment. Prospects have been created of a future rapproche- 
ment of the Anglican and Russo-Greek Churches, and 
sanguine prelates are discussing the length of the 
interval that separates them from the period when 
English clergymen will come to them to adopt their 
sparkling ritual. The originator of these great expecta- 
tions is ‘Charles Sandford,” Bishop of Gibraltar, who 
has been paying a visit to the Southern parts of Russia, 
In the course of his journeyings he arrived at Odessa, 
and called upon General Geintz, the Governor, by whom 
he was invited to dinner. After the meal was over, the 
host, to interest his guest, had a solemn service specially 
performed in the Gubernatorial Chapel,.and we imagine 
that it must have been of a generally representative 
character, as it occupied more than three hours, the 
Bishop the whole time manifesting the greatest interest 
in the spectacle. The next day ‘“‘Charles Sandford” 
—we continue the narrative in the form it appears 
in the special telegram in the Go/os—“had a lengthy 
interview with the Archpresbyter Platon, and, in taking 
his departure, said, ‘I hope that some of the 
ceremonies of the Russo-Greek Church may some day 
be accepted by our own, when we are more closely 
acquainted with one another.’” Whether the Bishop 
of Gibraltar simply meant this as a compliment to 
please Archpresbyter Platon, who has the reputation of 
being a good, amiable man, or whether the brilliancy: 
of the Russo-Greek service inspired him with Ritual- 
istic longings, we are at present unable to say; but: 
his words have been deemed of such importance that 
they have been printed in every Russian newspaper, and 
General Geintz’s chaplain is generally believed to have 
half converted to orthodoxy the sympathetic English 
prelate. 


Upon how unsettled a basis the apparently flourishing, 
Republic of France rests, the Humbert incident suffi-. 






e 





ciently shows. A few violent Radicals, who in England. a 


would be laughed down, are able to throw a whole nations” 
into a state of trepidation, and actually divert the minds 
of the Government from foreign matters of importance 
to the consideration of what is to be done with an insig- 
nificant number of malcontents at home. It is not that 
these mauvais sujets actively and directly menace the 
public peace; they simply represent themselves; yet 
France is upset by their malpractices, as though they 
constituted a majority of the people. The reason is not 
far to seek. In high places distrust reigns supreme, the 
want of confidence being found, not in the masses, for they’ 
are loyal, but in their prominent leaders. 


Tue breach between the Orleanists of the Right’ 


Centre, who still aim at the restoration of a Monarchy, 


and the converted Orleanists who have accepted the 
Republic either from opportunism or conviction; and 
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form the Left ‘Centre, has now widened. The new daily 
paper, Ze Parlement, recently started under the patron- 
age of M. Dufaure, proposed as an integral portion of 
its programme an alliance between the two Centres— 
that is, between the two most moderate Parties in the 
Assembly and Senate ; but the So/ed/, the organ of the 
Right Centre, has treated the proposal with scorn. 
Neither Republicans nor Bonapartists, however, were 
much agitated by the suggestion of this union of their 
enemies, the less as the Left Centre—although including 
two members of the Cabinet, MM. Waddington and 
Léon Say—numbers about fifteen only, while there are 
only twenty-five Orleanists of the Right Centre. 





THE statistical figures relating to the exiled Com- 
munists, which were published on Thursday at Paris and 
reprinted yesterday in the English journals, prove the 
hollowness of the clamour for a plenary amnesty. For 
out of about 1050 individuals not yet pardoned, no less 
than 550 are common felons, and 250 have committed 
various misdemeanours punishable by the Civil Tribunals. 
There are really only about 200 political exiles left, which 
include the most violent and most dangerous, such as 
Rochefort, Felix Pyat, Vallés, and others. These the 
Government resolutely refuse to pardon. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the respect universally entertained 
for Marshal MacMahon’s honesty and gallantry, no one 
has ever considered him anything but a very weak 
politician. This, however, does not seem to be the 
Marshal's own opinion, for in speaking of his successor, 
M. Grévy, he remarked to an intimate friend recently ; 
“‘ M. Grévy is a very honest man, but, between you and me, 
he is very weak in politics, and that weakness will be 
his ruin.” 


Ir the opening speech of the Emperor proves satisfac- 
tory to the members. of the Prussian‘ Diet, those “‘ serene, 
noble and honourable gentlemen ” are not difficult to please. 
Increased tariffs have not brought an augmented revenue, 
and thoughthe future is hopefully regarded, no guarantee is 
visible of such roseate expectations being fulfilled. Were 
the military expenditure likely, however, to remain only 
at its present immense figure, there would be some 
ground for comparative cheerfulness. But when the 
gloomy words of the Kaiser are accompanied with fresh 
demands for more artillery, in order that French. batteries 
newly springing into existence maybe coped with, the 
prospect is cloudy enough to please the most determined 
foe of Germany. 


ITaLy’s position in regard to the Cialdini incident is 
instructive. Highly respected as she is as the cradle of 
civilisationand the home of a gallant people, she will never- 
theless learn the importance of not exaggerating her own 
greatness. She is not a great Power, but a petted crea- 
tion of great Powers ; destined to accomplish important 
ends, but not at present capable of playing the 7é/e of a 
giant. She has the sympathy of every Liberal in Europe, 
for she represents the principle of a united nationality ; 
her future is as grand as her remote past was glorious. 
But when, either through Cialdini in Paris or Menabrea 
in London, she essays to dictate what England and 
France shall do in Egypt, she is laughed at. 


WE learn from St. ‘Petersburg that an eminent :mili- 
tary authority has expressed his belief that since the 
Turcoman expedition first commenced to assemble at 


Chikisliar last spring the Russian losses from disease and 
engagements with the enemy have already reached 3000 
officers and men, and the number of invalids probably 
exceeds twice that number. 





We hear.that China has formally requested Russia to 
use her influence to prevent hostile bands from entering 
Kashgaria from Kuldja, and to prevent her merchants 
from affording supplies to the insurgent Mussulmans 
fighting under Khakim Khan. 


INTELLIGENCE from Tiflis states that for some time 
past the Russian avthorities have been despatching 
military stores to Persia for the use of the Shah. Among 
these are accoutrements for 7500 cavalry, completing an 
order which the Shah sent three months ago to the 
Caucasus. ‘The accoutrements are identical in pattern 
with those used by the Kouban Cossacks, and are intended 
for the cavalry that is being trained by the Russian 
officers at Teheran. 


THE courts-martial in Russia have little mercy for 
persons of an inquiring turn of mind. Two years ago 
there resided in the village of Michaelovna, in the province 
of Kieff, a lad of seventeen, who earned his living as a 
blacksmith’s apprentice. The boy, unlike most boys of 
the village, could read a bit, and was desirous of adding 
to his little store of knowledge, but in this he was met by 
the difficulty that no books of any kind existed in the 
place. It is hard for us to: conceive such a state of 
things in a European community, but the occurrence is 
by mo means uncommon in Russia, and there are 
thousands of boys in the rural districts who are in the 
same predicament as Lutchinsky. The lad had still the 
hunger for books strong upon him, when a gentleman, 
passing through the village one afternoon, called him 
from the smithy and made him a present of Erckman- 
Chatrian’s “ Story of a French Peasant.” One can well 
imagine how delighted the lad was and how gratefully he 
thanked the good gentleman as the latter passed on his 
way. It is true that the work had not stamped on 
the final page the imprimatur.of the Censor, but what 
could a raw country,lad be expected to’know of the 
technical requirements .of the Russian Press Laws? It 
is also true that the book had been specially singled out 
and interdicted from circulating in Russia, but how was 
Lutchinsky to hear of this interdict, buried as he was in the 
cornfields of Kieff? -All he.thought.about was the story 
itself, and-this he found so interesting that after he had 
finished. reading it, he treated -his friends with extracts. 
The fame of this curious book rapidly spread about the 
village, and the interest the -narrative excited was such 
that the peasants came,in gangs‘to hear Lutchinsky read 
the “Story” to them, The popularity of the work was 
still at its height when,one day some gendarmes entered 
Michaelovna in search of suspected Nihilists and pounced 
upon the prohibited volume. The unfortunate owner 
was arrested at once and taken off to the,prison at Kieff, 
where he remained.in confinement nearly two years. A 
few weeks ago a court-martial assembled at Kieff to try 
a number of revolutionary cases, and Lutchinsky’s was 
included among them. The,proceedings disclosed that 
the generous gentleman was ‘Stefanovitch, a noted 
Nihilist, who had been travelling as a propagandist when 
he passed the smithy and saw the boy. The Colonels 
composing the court examined ‘the ‘peasants who ‘had 
listened to the reading of the book ‘to ‘see whether the 
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liberal principles propounded by Erckman-Chatrian had 
left any traces on their minds, but all they could get 
from the witnesses was the narrative itself. As Lutch- 
insky’s advocate put it: “The ignorant moojiks cared 
nothing for the moral drift of the book ; all they thought 
of was the strangeness of the story.” This, however, had 
no weight with the Colonels, and the lad was sentenced 
to be exiled to Siberia for life. 


We learn from Russia that instructions have been 
telegraphed to General Kolpakovsky at Tashkend to 
arrange with the Emir of Bokhara for the construction of 
two military roads, from Djam, on the Russian frontier, 
near Samarcand, to Chardjai, and Khojah on the river 
Oxus. The former point leads to Merv, and the latter to 
Balkh. 


Tue Japanese Envoy, Navobou Sameshina, attended 
by Mr. Frederick Marshall and suite, has arrived in 
Berne. The reason of his presence is the revision of 
the Treaty of Commerce of 1864 between Japan and 
Switzerland. Inthe Treaty of 1864 a clause was inserted 
that either party should have the right to claim a 
revision any time after 1872. In 1871, however, it was 
found that the Japanese Government had not properly 
understood this clause, and had already commenced to 
alter the Treaty to their own satisfaction. It was accord- 
ingly made known to them that among civilised nations 
treaties could not be broken or altered by one side 
without the other side’s consent. At one time it was 
decided to have a Conference at London, at which the 
Japanese Envoys and the representatives of Switzer- 
land and the other countries interested in the question 
could look after their interests simultaneously, but the 
idea was given up, and Japan’consented to treat with 
each State separately. The following are the three 
reasons given by Japan for wishing to revise the Treaty 
of 1864 :—1. To re-establish in their integrity the sove- 
reign rights of the Empire. 2. To increase the revenues 
of the State. 3. To protect native industries. The first 
reason seems to mean that Japan does not wish to be 
bound in the matter of its customs and commerce by any 
engagement, and if the Japanese Envoy maintains this 
programme, the revision will takesome time. The Swiss 
exports to Japan, according to the statistics of the last 
five years, amount to about £200,000 a year, while the 
imports from Japan are rather less. 





Events do not tend to show that our occupation of 
Afghanistan has been wisely managed. At the time 
that special correspondents were excluded from the 
forces some independent man, in the form of a political 
agent, should have been attached to the advancing army, 
with instructions to confer continually and at all hazards 
with his superiors at Simla. The resignation of Yakoob 
would thus have been provided for ; Roberts would not 
have delayed to march, as he appears to have done ; the 
Governor of Khelat-Ghilzais’ conduct would have been 
watched by a subordinate ; and England would not have 
been left to make the best of whatever blunders a some- 
times hasty and sometimes dilatory general might decide 
upon doing. As it is, the best must be made of a 
singularly unhappy bargain. Afghanistan is on our 
hands, and the responsibility of its future rests with us. 


Wuat a happy land the Republic of San Marino must 
be! It has neither a printing press nor a newspaper 
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within its limits. All official notices which the “ Govern- 
ment” (the population of the Republic is 5000) desire to 
publish are sent to the Italian newspapers for insertion, 





GREAT care will, it is to be hoped, mark the negotia- 
tions which are just now taking place with the Enyoy of 
the King of Burmah. That monarch’s extremity is Eng- 
land’s opportunity, for he is the principal trader in his 
kingdom, and may be brought to reason without force 
if only diplomacy be sufficiently capable. Unhappily 
there is not much in the later arrangements of Lord 
Lytton or the people about him to indicate the existence of 
any special ability. The blunders which have charac- 
terised the handling of the Afghan campaign inspire 
the public with but little confidence in those who have 
made them. 


No ONE is more successful in putting his foot into it 
than the Lord Mayor. After having failed signally in 
getting up a memorial to the late Sir Rowland Hill, he 
has evidently determined to close his year of mayoralty 
by a violent quarrel. It will be a relief to all citizens of 
London, particularly to the rising generation, for which 
Sir Charles Whetham expressed himself so particularly 
anxious, that the Lord Mayor has taken charge of their 
morals, and will take care that they are not offended by 
photographs of black people dressed in the traditional 
“cocked hat and pair of spurs.” But what about the 
white ones who infest our thoroughfares ? 





THE extraordinary success of the féte which was given 
at the Paris Opera a few months ago for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the floods at Szegedin, has suggested a 
similar fancy fair for the victims of the inundation in 
Murcia. The féte will be organised by the Figaro, the 
Gaulois, the Evénement, and the Voltaire, as representa- 
tives of the united Newspaper Press of Paris, and will be 
under the patronage of the Spanish Embassy. It is to 
take place at the Hippodrome, which is large enough to 
contain 20,000 persons. Notwithstanding the wide 
divergence of their political opinions, the four journals 
have agreed in a programme, which is to include a bull- 
fight, as the féte must have Spanish local colour at any 
cost. It is, however, considered doubtful whether a 
spectacle so repugnant to a civilised people will be per- 
mitted by the authorities. It may be remembered that 
an endeavour was made under the Empire to introduce 
bull-fights in France, but without success, 


Mr. JusticE Hawkins will be blamed for not having 
technically pronounced aright the sentence upon Rosen- © 
berg. That very objectionable publicist may fairly 
complain that he himself was seriously misled as to the 
penalty he is called upon to suffer. The writers of 
leading articles in daily papers obliged to write upon 
passing events, and induced to comment upon Rosenberg’s 
position as that of a first-class misdemeanant, have also 
some ground of remonstrance, and the prosecution 
may point out that from Monday till Tuesday 
offended justice seemed scarcely satisfied. It is happily 
safe now, however, to leave the rest with Mr. Sydney 
Smith of Newgate Gaol. He at least understands Rosen- 
berg’s requirements. 


‘ Joun BainenRaD AND Son’s Sosratante Bisnis with the 
erfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe merica, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18, WiGMORE 
Street, London, W. 
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THE MANCHESTER DEMONSTRATIONS. 


HE Ministerial joy in the large numbers and appre- 
ciative applause of the thousands who listened to 
Lord Salisbury at Manchester has been short-lived, for 
still larger audiences and still more applause attended 
the speeches of Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright last 
week. Both sides, probably, attach more weight to such 
popular gatherings than they really deserve, or, if they 
do not really attach much importance to them, they pre- 
tend to do so. Lord Hartington, indeed, remarked that 
he believed that the majority of -his hearers attended, not 
from the love of excitement, but in order to testify their 
adhesion to the Liberal Party. Even if this belief was 
genuine, the fact that the great majority of the crowd at 
the Pomona Gardens consisted of Liberals would go for 
as little as the equally well-founded hypothesis that the 
greater portion of those who attended on the previous 
week were supporters of the Government. Manchester 
is a very large city, and the mere fact that a Cabinet 
Minister on one side, or the leader of the Opposition on 
the other, was going to make a public address in a public 
place would by itself be sufficient to attract a huge 
crowd. People who attend to see a Lord, or a deservedly 
popular man like Mr. Bright, are not necessarily pledged 
to vote. They come for the fun and the cheering, and 
many of them, however enthusiastic they may become, 
have not the power of proving their allegiance, as they do 
not possess votes to give. We cannot, therefore, draw 
any practical conclusions as to the probable result of the 
next General Election at Manchester from the reception 
accorded to the eminent men of both Parties who dis- 
coursed in Pomona Gardens to the reporters and the 
small knot of favoured individuals within hearing. 

It is more interesting to turn from the manner in 
which Lord Hartington’s and Mr. Bright’s addresses 
were received to the matter contained in them ; indeed, 
it may be assumed that the former directed his speech 
quite as much to the readers of English newspapers at 
large as to the Manchester audience. The addresses claim 
some consideration, and deserve it, for the position of the 
speaker, charged as he is with the onerous task of keep- 
ing together a Party which is in a minority, and which, 
as he himself confesses, is split up “by many divisions,” 
is a most responsible as it is a most difficult one. The 
great difficulty with which Lord Hartington had to con- 
tend was to find a basis of action common to all Liberals 
—and this he has found in two important points. The 
first, a negative one, consists in the criticism of the 
foreign policy of the Government. It is not, indeed, 
new, for the Government has been more often attacked 
for its over-energetic foreign policy than for the paucity 
of its home measures. But there is now this new feature 
in the criticism of the Opposition, that the great 
difference of opinion between its sections has gradually 
disappeared through the lapse of time and altered cir- 
cumstances. It is no longer a question of “ bag and 
baggage” policy on the one side, or supporting the Turks 
on the other. The latter was never earnestly proposed 
by the Conservative Ministers, and those who thought 
that we ought to have taken arms rather than allow the 
Russians to cross the Danube, consisted of men from 
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both sides of the House. Now, however, that the Berlin 
Treaty has been concluded, and its provisions partly 
executed and partly evaded, now that we have had one 
African and two Afghan wars, there are new grounds to go 
on. The Liberals can now justly point to the result of 
Conservative foreign policy without necessarily supporting 
either the Turkish or Russian Governments. Mr. Bright, 
indeed, said that the former was much worse than the latter ; 
but Lord Hartington was careful to express no such 
opinion, and not to compromise himself by any declara- 
tion of confidence in the good intentions of the Czar. 
In fact, we may take it that while the former pro-Russian 
section of the Liberal Party has silently agreed to drop its 
championship of the Divine Figure from the North, the 
section which was formerly inclined to support the 
present Government when there was a prospect of an 
energetic opposition to Russian advance, has, before the 
fait accompli of the partition of Turkey, returned to its 
allegiance. For on the subject of the policy of the 
Government in Afghanistan and South Africa all Liberals. 
are united, and the Cabinet itself, if not actually divided, 
can scarcely make a pretence of defending the former,.. 
while it virtually acknowledged the errors of the latter in. 
the celebrated snub it gave to Sir Bartle Frere. We see, . 
therefore, a distinct prospect of unity of purpose in the 
ranks of the Opposition with regard to foreign affairs— 
a unity which becomes more probable in consequence 
of the authoritative declaration of Lord Hartington, that 
any Government succeeding to the present one must 
needs carry out the international obligations it had 
incurred. We do not, indeed, at all like the saving 
clause, ‘‘ unless circumstances are changed ;” for we hold 
that international contracts are as valid as private ones, 
and must remain sacred unless dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, or unless one of the high contracting parties. 
commits a breach of agreement which justifies the other ~ 
in doing likewise. Still, Lord Hartington enunciated 
clearly a principle which hitherto no sane individua” 
having any pretence to be considered a politician could’ 
doubt for a moment, and it was only owing to the violent 
speeches of some of the extreme members of his own 
Party that a feeling of anxiety arose among many sensible 
Liberals. ‘The Leader of the Opposition has now dis- 
tinctly declared that he will not allow Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends to wag him, and that if the Liberals 
return to power they will do what all their supporters— 
and, we may add, all true Englishmen—would expect them 
to do: keep England’s engagements, even if the names of 
their political adversaries appear at the foot of the docu- 
ment. On this basis it does not seem at all improbable 
that the Conservative majority will be seriously imperilled, 
for the very men—a large body of them—who were 
inclined, so long as they had grounds for fearing some- 
thing like a revolution in the Foreign Office if the 
Liberals came in, to abstain from activity at the next 
election, will now be able to support their respective 
candidates with some amount of confidence. 

The second point on which Lord Hartington challenged 
the Government policy, and with scarcely less success, is 
the financial one. The present condition of the finances 
is of course a direct outcome of the vacillation and 
warlike demonstrations in Europe of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Imperialism, and of Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy, 
aggravated by the depression of trade. It has been lately 
a favourite argument of Opposition speakers to make the 
Government responsible for the latter, and we are sorry 
to see that Mr. Bright, if not Lord Hartington, continues 
in the same line ; but after making allowance for Party 
polemics, there is of course a very great substratum of 
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truth in the comparison of the five fat and five lean 
years, Even Mr, Gladstone’s enemies have always been 
compelled to admit that he was an excellent finance 
minister, but even Sir Stafford Northcote’s friends can 
hardly assert that he is a very successful Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The former had indeed a yearly in- 


_ creasing revenue to help him, while the latter has had 


very bad times to contend with; but if the Budget had 
not been swollen by the fantastic enterprises of his 
colleagues, even Sir Stafford would have been able to 
make both ends meet. It is the foreign policy of the 
Government which has caused the present condition of 
our finances, not the general depression, and it is as 
unfair as it is unnecessary to make them responsible for 
the latter. The former is amply sufficient to account for 
the deficit and for the increase in our liabilities. 

Unfortunately, on Saturday both orators set up the 
dummy Protection, and then threw sticks at it. There is 
clearly no intention on the part of the Government to re- 
turn to Protection, nor has such an idea been mooted. 
Lord Beaconsfield has not been backward nor doubtful in 
announcing his steady adherence to the principles of Free 
Trade, and although Mr. Bright’s historical review of the 
Premier’s former speeches against it was interesting and 
possibly useful as an electioneering move, it can hardly 
be said to have had any more serious political importance. 
Lord Hartington’s two principal speeches, however, should 
serve to unite the Liberals, and unless their effect is 
injured by the imprudence or folly of the extreme 
Radicals, the Government are likely to meet with much 
more serious opposition than six months ago it was pos- 
sible to anticipate. 


THE TURKISH MINISTRY. 


SKETCH of some of the men who, at the call of 
the Sultan, have just formed the new Ottoman 
Cabinet, is furnished us by one who for a long time was 
personally acquainted with the Pashalik of Turkey. 
“LitTLE Sap,” or, as he was called in Turkey, 
**Kutchuk Said,” figures first of all on the list—a tiny 
man with black whiskers all round his face, a deep black 
moustache, and little black twinkling eyes, which 
furtively peer into every cranny of the room and into 
every line of the face of everybody in it. He does not 
stand more than about five feet high, and is thin and 
slightly built—a mere waif. Yet this man for many 
years has continued to hold his own against everybody 
in Constantinople, the only one who has never experienced 
any reverse of fortune. Secretary to the Porte, he some- 
how or other became recommended to the Palace for 
his smartness and his extreme suavity. A very short 
time elapsed and he was Secretary to the Sultan. Murad 
found him, as Abdul Aziz had found him, a clever and 
entertaining man. When Murad went to the Cheragai 
Palace Said did not follow him there, but stopped where he 
was and became Secretary to Abdul Hamid. There was 
about this time at the Palace another Sired-Said, the 
Marshal of the Palace—Said the Englishman, as he was 
called (now Governor of Aleppo); and between him and 
the “Kutchuk Said Effendi,” the Secretary, there was 
soon a feud. But it did not break out; the Little Said 
was far too clever for that, and bided his time. Through- 
out the Servian War and the Russian struggle he toadied 
to Mahmoud Damaod, who, by the way, was brother-in- 
law not only to the Sultan, but to the big Said Pasha as 
well, and in this way Little Said made hay whether the 
sun shone or not. At length the war was over, and 
Mahmoud was in disgrace. Wid the Little Said follow 
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him into exile? Not at all. On the contrary, he said at 
once that Mahmoud was a mistaken man, and he stayed 
at the Palace. The Sultan made him a Pasha ; his 
influence increased. He intrigued against his confrive of 
the same name, and Said the Englishman was bundled 
off to Asia; he worked against Khaireddin Pasha, the 
Tunisian, and Khaireddin found himself in possession of 
an honourable dismissal; he has turned out Safvet, 
turned out Aarifi, and now the intriguing little man is 
Premier, with his ancient friend and patron, Mahmoud 
Nedim, as a colleague or rather subordinate Minister, 
His sympathies are known to be explained in the following 
words: “Turkey for the Turks, and friendship for their 
nearest neighbour, Russia.” As Mahmoud Nedim and 
he think exactly alike, Little Said is not likely to find 
much difficulty in inaugurating a strong pro-Russian 
policy. 

SAFVET, to whom was given the “ Directorship of 
Reforms,” and who has since tendered his resignation, 
is an ancient man troubled with a severe affliction of St, 
Vitus’s dance. He can never keep his face still. They 
say that in Paris, when he was Ambassador there, the 
naughty coguettes used to assert that he winked at them, 
When at the Porte as Foreign Minister he, however, used 
the affliction as a kind of fencing apparatus, and when 
asked an awkward question which he did not want to 
answer would take instant refuge in a fit of grimacing 
and sniffing. But he is an honest man for all that, and 
thoroughly Western in his ideas, with a full knowledge of 
the futility of Turkish resistance to Western influence, 
As Premier he would have had Midhat back, or he 
would have rejoiced at Khaireddin’s success. But with 
Little Said he cannot work; and it is an insult to put 
him to such a task. He was the best Foreign Minister 
Turkey ever had since the days of Ali and Fuad Pashas. 
He could speak French fluently, read English, knew a 
little German, but, better than all, knew a good deal 
about European ways and European requirements. But 
he is old and feeble; in the new Cabinet he can have 
but little influence, and, knowing that, he asks to with- 
draw. It was a cunning move to include him in the list 
of Ministers, but it will not blind the eyes of those who 
know Turkey and the Turks. 

Sawas is a very different man. In the grand Rue of 
Pera, on the right hand side, as you go towards Taxim 
Barracks, is a building which stands back within a garden, 
boasting great green gates, and called the Lycée. Here 
Ali Suavi Effendi once reigned supreme. Here Mr. 
Butler Johnstone was received and helped to reign. It 
is a school for young Ottomans, and has a reputation of 
being fairly good. Of this Sawas was lately appointed the 
head, Ali Suavi having been killed in a riot. Then Sawas 
went to Crete, and it is said did pretty well there. But 
his one little failing is said to be a want of sincerity. 
No one gives him credit for too much ability. Heis a 
Greek of some fifty-five years—a somewhat cunning and 
well-spoken Greek, with iron-grey hair, most of which is 
concealed away under his fez. The great point about 
him is that he will be the merest tool of Said the Little 
and Mahmoud Nedim. 

Of Maumoup Nepim. enough is known. to preclude 
the necessity of a long description either of his personal 
appearance or his political bias. He is an old man, not 
so infirm ‘by -any-means as many of those who are his 
equals in age and experience ; not.given to luxury--a 
quiet but. not: too hard-headed, a civil and thoughtfal 
man, but somewhat easily imposed upon. When in office 
as the Prime Minister of Abdal Aziz, she was the mere 
tool of ‘General Ignatieff, who: intrigued in such a-way 
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that, while he directed all the moves upon the political 
chess-board at Constantinople, he made Mahmoud 
Nedim appear the head and front of the offending. His 
modus operandi may be illustrated by an anecdote. Long 
before the trouble in Roumelia began in 1876 the Pasha 
of Adrianople wrote earnestly to Mahmoud to send 
some regular troops up from Constantinople, as, through 
Muscovite intrigues, the Bulgarians in the Tartar Bazan- 
jik district were becoming troublesome. The Pasha of 
Adrianople knew that with regular soldiers on the spot 
the trouble which was rising would cease, and he natur- 
ally wished that they should be furnished. Mahmoud 
consulted Ignatieff. Said that worthy, ‘Send troops, 
my dear fellow ?—not at all. If you do, people will at 
once spread the report that you are about to massacre 
the inhabitants. The man has plenty of local militia 
there—let him employ them.” Ignatieff well knew what 
‘‘ employing” Bashi-Bazouks meant, and Europe knows 
now. Mahmoud Nedim had to fly when Midhat came 
into power, and has been away ever since. But recalled 
through the influence of Little Said, he is back again 
and in full power as Minister of the Interior. Mahmoud 
is simply a Russian agent calling himself by a Turkish 
name—a Turk born and bred if you like ; but a Russian 
by education, with Ignatieff, the hero of San Stefano, as 
a master. 

His favourite counsellor and friend is one Monsieur 
Onou, a Russian chief dragoman, a tall, thin, hollow-eyed 
man of consummate ability. Onou’s plan always was in 
the good old times to represent himself as a dearer friend 
still to Turkey than Ignatieff. ‘* Codlin’s the friend, not 
Short,” was his motto. Ignatieff would officially protest, 
Onou unofficially would advise — would let out the 
profound secret to Mahmoud that the Ambassador was 
very angry. Then poor Mahmoud, taking his advice, 
would run round to the Grand Rue in Pera, see Ignatieff, 
do what he told him, and so go to his konak contented, 
while the Muscovites laughed in their sleeves. Mahmoud 
Nedim of these days is not one whit better than in the 
days of yore. Onou is still at Constantinople, and with 
him there, and Mahmoud in power, Ignatieff will not be 
seriously missed. 


-FOUND WANTING. 


HE position of affairs in Afghanistan does not 
improve, and the more one studies it the less 

clear does the outlook become. Not that there is any 
reason at present to fear a repetition of the catastrophe 
of ’41, though even this is not impossible, but there is 
every probability of a harassing and costly winter cam- 
paign—all the more harassing because of the guerilla 
nature which the war has assumed, and all the more 
costly because of the necessity for occupying numerous 
posts, each requiring independent transport and commis- 
sariat. Colonel Money’s position has been attacked by 
the Ghilzais, and we have accounts of four days’ heavy 
fighting. ‘Two most serious and significant items in the 
news, however, must not be overlooked. First, the 
water supply was menaced, and on this point we 
should like further details. Any position where the 
water supply is under the control of the enemy is, of 
course, untenable, and the serious results which would 
follow the cutting off of the water cannot be over-rated. 
From the telegrams. it would appear that by closing in, 
the hostile Ghilzais, numbering ten thousand, eventually 
commanded the source. of supply by their fire, and as 
they had to be dispersed at.the point.of the bayonet, it 
would. seem, that.the attack..on the Shaturgardun. was.a 


vigorous one. It is hard to reconcile the enemy com- 

manding the water supply and yet engaging in a hand- 

to-hand encounter at the same. time ; for it is scarcely 

necessary to point out that if there were points domi- 

nating the camp, or heights from which a plunging fire 

could be delivered on our position, these should have 

been included in the strategic area, and the Ghilzais 

should not have had the. opportunity offered to them of 

in any way interfering with so important a matter as the 

supply of water. Of course we can only argue on the 

lights vouchsafed to us by “official” telegrams, and 

there may be many good and sufficient reasons why it 

was impossible to prevent the, occurrence. But, as a 

broad matter of fact, take it how we may, the first prin- 

ciple holds good, that ‘a camp or position without water 

is untenable.” The second item is one that we had. 
anticipated : “The Commissariat Department declares 

its inability to provide supplies during the winter.” 
Already snow has begun to fall, sharp frosts have also 

commenced, and the passes will shortly be blocked ; 
and though General Roberts states his opinion that 
before winter sets in sufficient will have been collected to 
last till harvest, it is clear that the avenging army will 
have to depend in a great’ measure on its own exertions, 

the communication with its base being dependent on the 

Khyber route. If this can be maintained, so much the 

better, but should the energy of the Afghans (directed as 

they may be by outside influence and superior military 

talent) be concentrated on this line, with an increased: 
army at Cabul to feed, which with the abandonment of 
the Shaturgardun will be the case, the position will 
become serious indeed. Unlimited pressure must be 
brought to bear now at once, and much depends on 
the energy displayed during the few weeks*that remain 
before the winter closes in. * That we should have to 
depend on a Commissariat Departinent which acknow- 

ledges its inability is humiliating enough, and it is 

only another instance of attacking a city without counting 

the cost. Still there is too much at stake to dwell on 

what might have been, or rather on what ought to have 
been. ‘That must be talked of hereafter. It is impera- 
tive that our advanced troops must be provided for 
without delay, and without leaving a shadow of a doubt 
that, come what may, starvation shall not enter the lists. 
against us. Until this is a fast accompli everything that 
has been done is worse than. useless, for it will prove a 
barren honour, ending either in an ignominious and 

disastrous retreat, or it may be an appalling catastrophe. 

It may be said that this is a pessimist opinion, but 

rather let us take the worst possible view and provide 

against any contingency than, lured by a sense of false 

security, leave our soldiers to bear the horrors of priva- 

tion in a hostile country. What is to be done must be 

done at once, and if the ‘Commissariat Department 

declare their inability,” they must, unless other methods 

can be devised, be made to alter their opinion, or failing 
that, our army must be withdrawn. 


CONVICT JOUURNALISTS. 


T is no small achievement to have swept into the com- 
mon gaol one of the worst of the criminals who were 
making our thoroughfares impassable for decent women, 
by infesting the reform with bills advertising the noxious 
wares he sold for one penny. It is, however, a disgrace 
to English law that this task has been performed, not by 
a Public Prosecutor, not by orders from the Home Office, 
but by,a.very. great sacrifice on the part. of, private 
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individuals who would naturally and rightly have the 
greatest objection to submit their private affairs for dis- 
cussion in a law-court. It would appear to most impar- 
tial observers that, if itis the duty of the police to 
remove disorderly persons from the common highway 
and to keep the streets as free as they can from the 
public flaunting of vice, and if the law supports them 
in this duty, the law should also be able to enforce 
the observance of common decency in advertising and 
selling newspapers. But it appears that the Statute- 
book is as impotent before this evil as it is before the 
horrible state of certain of our metropolitan thorough- 
fares after dark. Zown Talk was \eft to spread its dis- 
gusting garbage broadcast over the land, and the convict 
Rosenberg was able, for nearly a year, to increase weekly 
his ill-gotten gains ; and if he is now at last convicted, it 
is not owing to the obscenity of his vile publication, but 
simply because he was clumsy and stupid enough to 
make libellous assertions which attacked private persons. 
It is now several months since we called attention to the 
nature of this print, which, under the hypocritical pre- 
tence of contributing to morality by ruthlessly exposing 
vice, was really offering every possible encouragement 
to vice’s worst form. This we pointed out in an 
article which drew upon us a continued flow of silly 
abuse for some weeks—abuse so silly, and written with 
such total ignorance of the object of attack, that we 
wonder that even Rosenberg should have been guilty of 
it. Mr. Langtry and Mr. West have at last succeeded in 
incarcerating an individual than whom one more mis- 
chievous and more contemptible it would be difficult to 
find. But if the convict had been careful to avoid 
personal libels it appears that he might with impunity 
have continued to publish and sell his indecent articles. 
For it is no secret that Zown Ta/k existed and flourished 
long before its publisher and proprietor was so foolish 
as to indulge in the personalities for which he was 
at last amenable to the criminal law. He might have 
continued, week after week, to distribute all over London 
thousands of placards bearing titles with which we cannot 
pollute our pages. He might, it appears, have gone on 
printing descriptions of all the cCens of iniquity fin 
London, and have carried even further his histories of 
the way girls are ruined, and the means taken to ruin 
them. The paper was for a time nothing better than a 
guide to all who were badly disposed ; and after con- 
sulting the back numbers of Zown Talk even the veriest 
greenhorn from a distant county, or the boy fresh from 
school, would have been at no loss as to where to go 
and what to do in order to “see life”—in other words, 
to find all the haunts of vice in the metropolis. Of 
course these articles were all published on the pretence 
of exposing the snares and pitfalls set for unwary youth 
of both sexes ; but no one could, after seeing their titles 
and reading one of them, have any doubt as to their 
suggestiveness, nor hesitate to laugh to scorn the purity 
of the author’s motives. Painful as the libels on Mrs. 
Langtry and Mrs. Cornwallis West must have been to 
these ladies and their friends, a greater public harm was 
done by the non-libellous and apparently innocent con- 
tents of the paper. Yet the law was able to stop the 
former, while it could not reach the latter. Lord Camp- 
bell clearly did not foresee that before his Act was many 
years old a new sore would appear, and it is evident 
that not only the law of libel, but the Act in question, 
requires immediate and careful emendation. 

Another curious question arises in connection with this 
trial. Can a convict publish a newspaper bearing his 
name as proprietor and publisher? For it appears that, 
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notwithstanding the condemnation of Rosenberg, Tow» 
Talk continues to be published, still contains libellous 
matter, and further, that the recent number, which we 
have not seen, still bears his name. If this be permis- 
sible, we may soon look forward to a new development 
of the leprosy of Journalism. A paper will appear under 
the patronage of Benson and Kurt, and will probably be 
much cleverer than Zown Talk. Another, no doubt, 
will be fathered and published by the Claimant, and 
this would be harmless enough, and possibly amusing. 


But if once the prisoners at Portland and Dartmoor are 


allowed, even nominally, to attach their names to a 


journal, we shall have quite a new style of gutter litera- 


ture. Any speculative printer, by obtaining through the 
corruptibility of a warder the consent of a convict, will 
be able to print and publish any filth he pleases ; and 
the nominal publisher being in prison, he will be 
amenable to no penalty, except perhaps to be bound 
over in his own recognisances. The sale of such a news- 
paper would, we venture to think, be enormous, and the 
risk would after all be not very great. 

Before closing our remarks on this subject, we hope 
for a long time, our readers will, we know, pardon the 
just pride with which we look back upon our efforts 
towards the purifying of English journalism. It is just 
a year ago since the EXAMINER first published con- 
demnatory remarks on certain articles which had 
appeared in some Society papers. A marked improve- 


ment has since taken place in the tales which have — 


been published in these journals, and we _ believe 
that our strictures on the subject were, in at least two 
cases, the moving cause which attracted the attention of 
their proprietors to the offensive nature of these 
articles. To the good feeling and good taste of 
their editors and proprietors it is due that, their at- 
tention having been called to the circumstance, the evil 
ceased almost at once; and, although we have had to 
bear the brunt of the battle, the cause we have fought 
for is triumphant. It is fortunately not the first time 
that the Examiner has been instrumental in removing 
abuses, nor is it the first time that it has suffered in a 
good cause. 





TRANSPORT. 
(From OUR MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR.) 


AG all countries with any attempt at military organisa- 

tion, the principal difficulty with which a general 
has to contend is Transport. Not only has he to think 
of the mobilisation of the various corps d’armées and regi- 
ments, and the best method of moving up to the front; but 
the requisite supplies, forage, and ammunition have to be 
duly considered, and the means of making them follow 
the army carefully weighed. Perhaps in no civilised 
country does this factor become so dominant as in 
our own, and such being the case it is strange that 
as yet no better systems should have been devised 
than those at present in use. From time immemorial 
the English Commissariat has been a constant source 
of discontent and anxiety, and has in many instances 
operated to our great disadvantage, causing delay 
where delay might mean defeat, and sometimes turning 
what should have been a decisive victory into a worth- 
less battle from the inability of the general to follow 
up his blow. That changes have been tried, and new 
systems adopted, must be allowed; but they have all 
been carried out in a half-hearted way, and so soon as 
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the new plan was fairly launched—before the various 
parts had adapted themselves, as it were, to their bearings 
—the idea has been relinquished, only to make way for 
another one, or, perhaps, merely to revert to the sfatus 
quo ante, At no time has the want of a proper organised 
system of Transport been more apparent than at the 
present. At the close of a successful (or what seemed 
to be a successful) campaign in -Afghanistan, the 
advance of the army, necessitated by events that must 
have been foreseen, or rather by eventualities which 
it must have been known, were liable to take place, 
was delayed for weeks through want of Transport. 
One would naturally have concluded, that with a 
“scientific” frontier newly-established in the midst 
of tribes proverbially hostile, a direct line of com- 
munication would have been established, and for some 
time, at all events, adequate means of Transport 
would have been forthcoming at a moment’s notice on 
the requisition of the Commander-in-Chief. If we are told 
that the country is impracticable for a field railway, and 
that forage is not to be obtained for animals, then we 
have no hesitation in saying that our much-vaunted 
scientific frontier is nothing more than a_ political 
sham, and that some of our best blood has been sacri- 
ficed to obtain a position which is at once untenable and 
dangerous. But we do not believe such to be the case. 
Up to a certain point a railway is practicable, and, as 
far as rail or traction engines could go, they should have 
been made available at once, without waiting to see how 
events turned out. At the terminus of what may be 
called the mechanical transport nothing would have 
been easier than to have established depdts of stores 
and forage, and at intervals depdts of mules, camels, and 
beasts of burden. By these means an advance at any 
moment would have been simple, for a flying column in 
twenty-four hours, and a larger supporting body, say, in 
three days. But nothing of the kind was attempted, 
and, as usual, Transport has again asserted itself and 
impeded the forward movement. Of course it may 
be said that the fact of making a railway, and of 
establishing parks and depéts, would be tantamount 
to an occupation in force. But we ask, of what 
use are our advanced posts or strategical positions if, 
when the very cause for which they were established arises, 
we are powerless to advance, and the very nation 
whose acts led to the scientific frontier can snap 
their fingers at us for a time, while we, before we are able 
to avenge the slaughter of our ambassador and the 
insult to our flag, must perforce wait until the necessary 
Transport is forthcoming? That we should find ourselves 
in such a case at the end of a campaign, and when every- 
one was, or ought to have been, on the gui vive for the 
march of events, is most humiliating, and the authorities 
in India may well be blamed for their want of foresight 
in this respect. Now at last a railway has been begun, 
but to the far south of our main point of attack. What 
the effect of our delay was on the minds of the 
fanatic tribes has been already proved; nor can we yet 
congratulate ourselves on having reached the end of 
our difficulties. Those who have served in India 
can tell the story of how, over and over again, 
during the Mutiny, prompt action has gained over a 
hesitating band of Sepoys, while vacillation and inde- 
cision have brought matters to a climax and turned the 
tide of opinion against our rule. We hope that a mutiny 


may not occur again, but at the same time it is absolutely 
necessary that in future the importance of our Transport 
system should be fully recognised, and not left as at 
present—to chance. 


SANITARY FALLACIES. , 


UESTIONS concerning life and death, one ‘would 
think, would interest the general public at least 
as much as any other subject, yet it is a singular anomaly 
that while all England is excited by a contested election, 
and the “ great heart of the nation” beats with excited 
impatience to know the result of the Cesarewitch or the 
Cambridgeshire, very little general interest is aroused in 
the proceedings of men who are anxious to teach us 
the lessons of very existence. If Dr. Richardson’s lecture 
on the sanitary Utopia was the most amusing of the 
various discourses at Croydon to which the members of 
the Congress and visitors were treated, there were others 
of greater practical value and scarcely less interesting. 
Among them Dr. Corfield’s address on “ Sanitary Fal- 
lacies” occupies the first rank, the more so because the 
greater part of it was, like “Salutland,” addressed to the 
general public, and the whole of it is perfectly intelligible 
to any person of common-sense. Divines and theologians 
have for centuries discoursed and launched elaborate 
essays on errors which they considered involved 
deadly sin. Their works have been and will be eagerly 
purchased and eagerly perused; and the anxiety 
with which a large number of the population consider 
the salvation of their respective souls far exceeds 
their anxiety on the subject of the salvation of 
their bodies. The soul being by almost universal con- 
sent considered immortal, while the body is notoriously 
and painfully short-lived, it may be admitted that the 
former is justly a more important consideration than the 
latter ; yet we cannot help thinking that if some people 
were, after securing themselves from eternal damnation, 
a little less fidgety about other person’s souls, and a little 
more concerned about the health of their and _ their 
families’ bodies, the result would, on the whole, be bene- 
ficial. And certainly if it is important and necessary to 
read good books by which we shall be saved from mortal 
error, it is also important and necessary to read books 
which will save our bodies from corruption, not, indeed, 
for ever, but for a fair space of years. 

Dr. Corfield sets himself to explode a number of 
errors which have crept into the code of health 
most generally accepted by practical men, and, far 
from following Dr. Richardson’s example, who takes 
us to Utopia to show how we can live a hundred 
years, he soberly remains in England and points out 
some of the mistakes by which our lives are shortened 
to less than the Psalmist’s three-score-and-ten. In 
thus exposing some of the most widely extended 
fallacies, he runs counter to no real authority on the 
subject, although he is the natural opponent of crotcheteers 
and of all people who hold that everyone has the right 
to become a centre of infection if he pleases. Anti- 
vaccinationists, would-be repealers of the Contagious 
Diseases Act, e¢ hoc genus omne, are dealt with summarily ; 
and the author briefly points out that all their arguments 
rest on incorrect hypotheses, Asa specimen of the latter 
we quote a telling example: ‘‘The decrease in the 
mortality from smallpox,” they say, “in the latter part 
of the last century would have continued if vaccination 
had not been introduced, and would have been more 
marked than it has been.” Anybody of no more than ave- 
rage knowledge on this subject would of course assume, in 
reading such a passage, that there really was a decrease 
in the deaths through smallpox towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. But, in fact, as Dr. Corfield shows, 
exactly the reverse was the case, so that the whole argu- 
ment, based on this false assumption, crumbles together 
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at once. On the subject of the other great hobby of the 
crotcheteers, the mixed audience which the lecturer 
addressed made it, of course, impossible for him to enter 
into details—a delicacy which, by the bye, the opponents 
of the anti-Contagious Diseases Act are the last people 
to appreciate, since they thrust their horrible pamphlets 
into the presence of old and young of both sexes indis- 
criminately—but for his purpose it was sufficient to quote 
the pregnant saying of Dr. Farr: “ Morality, it may be 
hoped, will be inculcated by higher agencies than 
enthetic diseases.” 

The subjects of typhoid or enteric fever and cholera, 
the former of which may unfortunately be said to be 
endemic in England, and to demand its holocaust of 
victims yearly, are dealt with by Dr. Corfield at greater 
length, but with no less incisiveness. He cannot admit 
the spontaneous generation of enteric and similar fever- 
He compares the supposition that they are simply the 
result of starving, dirt, bad drainage, and overcrowding, 
to the notion that a field, however well manured and 
prepared, should produce wheat if wheat be not sown in 
it. And while of course insisting on the absolute neces- 
sity of removing all the causes which foster these diseases, 
he denies the possibility that they alone should produce 
hem. This view is daily gaining greater ground both 
in this country and on the Continent; and although 
many years, perhaps centuries, may elapse, before the 
specific poisons which produce various fatal complaints 
are detected and analysed, the great majority of all scien- 
tific men have already adopted the opinion that such 
specific poisons exist, although they escape detection, and 
that isolation, cleanliness, and above all, the instant 
removal of all offensive matter through the sewers» 
are indispensably necessary to check the epidemics 
which now so _ frequently ravage our towns and 
villages, and inordinately raise the death rate. But, 
as of course the function of the physician is not 
only to restore to health, but to prevent disease, the 
necessity of providing an ample supply of absolutely pure 
water, and of carrying off sewage in the speediest and 
cleanliest manner, are not overlooked. A dangerous 
fallacy on the former subject—one which has unfor- 
tunately found some adherents lately, is that water may 
be fit for drinking, although it is contaminated, and 
largely contaminated, by organic matter, “because we 
daily absorb large quantities of organic matter in the 
shape of food.” It does not follow that because a beef- 
steak is wholesome that drainage should be, and the 
advocates of this notion seem to forget that there is all 
the difference between healthy tissue and organic matter 
in a state of putrefaction. We have been assured that the 
water supply of the Metropolis is receiving the earnest 
attention of the Government ; we sincerely trust that this 
is true, and that a measure for supplying four millions of 
people with water which shall not be poisonous, will not 
share the same fate asso many other of the Government 
measures. 

All whocan enjoy an occasional bottle of good wine and 
all smokers, will be delighted with the opinions Dr. Cor- 
field expresses, that absolute teetotalism and abstention 
from tobacco are not conditions of longevity. Although 
admitting that excess of alcohol causes four-fifths of the 
crime in the Calendar, it cannot be considered as proved 
that a moderate use of stimulants is injurious; and as to 
tobacco, the experiments made and the statistics collected 
go far to show that if smoking is not actually conducive 
to longevity, it is perfectly consistent with it. People 
who, alarmed by Dr. Richardson’s lecture on Salutland, 
might have felt that they were driving another nail in 
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their coffin with every glass of claret and every cigarette, 
will be consoled to find that no less an authority than the 


Professor of Hygiene at University College doubts the 
injuriousness of the former, and is almost ready to swear 
by the beneficent result of the latter. 

Dr. Corfield’s address has been reprinted in a handy 


form by H. K. Lewis, of Gower Street. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XVI.—BOURNEMOUTH. 


EW people in England know that there is on the 
borders of the New Forest, in one of the nooks 

of Hampshire, a place which in health-restoring proper- 
ties can vie with Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. Many 
who flock to the South might spare themselves the 
fatigue of the long journey, the discomfort of middling 
hotels, and the nuisance of smoky fires, and obtain more 
benefit for their health. Not many years ago there was 
a forest where Bournemouth now stands, and it is in the 
recollection of many people that it was no bigger than 
befits the little rivulet which gives it its name. Now it is 
quite-a large town, and yet unlike a town. A few short 
streets with the indispensable number of shops form its 
centre. 


giving pines, but all by lovely evergreens and flowering 
shrubs of some kind, which make Bournemouth much 
more cheerful in winter than any other place I know. 
And these villas, how clean and white they look, with 
their varied and picturesque architecture! They are 
built of bricks, some deep red, some white, but none 
like the dingy Cockney homes of which you think 
when the word “brick” is mentioned. As you walk 
you see houses in gardens on every side, to your right 
and left, and even above you; you fancy the houses have 
been pitched from above in grand chaos. And yet you 
perceive when you penetrate further into mazy lanes and 
walks that the town has been built according to a real plan; 
and delightfully laid out itis! None of the regularity so 
tiring to the eye to which the Londoner is accustomed in 


the suburbs, but an apparent disorder with method in it. — 


You go further, and presently you are on the cliffs, with 
the lovely bay below. To the right is Swanage, partly 
hidden by rocks, of which “Old Harry,” standing up, 
alone and white, like a snow-covered peak, is the most 
conspicuous; to the left are~ the Needles, and the 
Isle of Wight behind them, partly closing the bay from 
the outer world. ‘The sun shines on the white cliffs of 
the island, and they glisten brightly, surrounded by the 
blue waters. Now turning, we enter the public garden, 
which extends from the sea to the other end of the town 
and beyond it. The little river Bourne winds its way 
through the whole length, spanned by many little 
picturesque bridges. The gardens are narrow, but well 
laid-out in the same irregular fashion that pervades the 
whole place; they are a delightful resort for young and 
old, and for invalids are the greatest boon, as they can 
walk under the shelter of the pines without being dis- 
turbed by a breath of wind. Pines, rhododendrons, and 
flowering shrubs are everywhere, sometimes forming quite 
a dense plantation, and shutting out the sun on the hottest 
summer’s day. The majority of people think that 
Bournemouth is only for winter, and that the heat in 
summer would be intolerable. I must say that though I 
have been to almost every seaside place in the North 
and South of England in various summers, I have 
found the air nowhere so pleasant as at Bournemouth. It 


The rest is a conglomeration of villas standing __ 
in their own grounds, many surrounded by the health- 
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is never too warm, for there is always a delicious breeze 
from the sea, and plenty of shade. The sands are 
perfect for children, and the bathing excellent. The 
beach is free from vulgarity, for as yet we have no 
excursionists (long may it remain so!). The hotels, 
boarding-houses, and lodging-houses are very good. 
There are the Bath Hotel, the Exeter, and the Osborne 
Boarding-House, charmingly situated and well conducted 
at exceedingly moderate charges. But people must not 
come here expecting to find a rival to Brighton or 
Scarbro’ in gaiety, dances, and flirtations, for there is an 
utter absence of anything of the kind. As far as amuse- 
ments go, we must seek them in walks and excursions, 
when the weather permits, and the weather is kind 
enough in this respect generally to permit them. There 
is never long-continued rain, and half an hour after a 
downpour the roads are dry and fit to walk upon, even 
for invalids, As to excursions, they are numerous : there 
are Winbourne with its Minster; the fantastic ruins of 
Corfe Castle ; Christchurch and its fine old church monu- 
ments and sculpture—rare treasures for the archeological 
student ; Weymouth, and last, not least, the Isle of 
Wight. I might have mentioned before how rich 
Bournemouth is in its churches and church privileges ; 
but I have already said enough, and if Englishmen 
and Englishwomen ignore the existence of Bourne- 
mouth and go to Italy and the South of France, with 
their unsavoury smells and want of comfort, well, so 
much the worse for them. But if people will come 
here when first they feel the signs of lung disease (not 
when they have returned from Italy and France worse 
than when they left, and are in the last stage of that 
dreadful malady, as so many do), they will never 
regret it. SAUNTERER. 


[We have received another communication on the subject 
of Bournemouth, for tehich we hope to find space next 
week. | 


DAWN IN JUNE. 


HEavy with love, in full and white content, 

The long wave rolls its music on the shore, 

In that sweet time when night is nearly o’er, 
Though none of all her passionate depth is spent. 
In shoaling light and dark, Love’s star, intent, 

Gazes upon her hope, that nears once more ; 

And heaven deepens upward with the store 
Of melting stars, from pearl and saffron blent. 

The air is fraught with odours strange and still, 
Breathless in expectation, save for one 

Nightingale, who in passionate joy doth fili 
All Nature with her yearning for the sun. 

Deep, dreamy, rich :—our waiting shall be so, 
With beauty almost more than fuller day can know. 


Lid J. 
TRADE AND FINANCE. 
ee 
BIMETALLISM. 


R. ERNEST SEYD’S recent publication, entitled 

“The Decline of Prosperity; its Insidious 

Cause and Obvious Remedy,”* will, we believe, be 
ranked as a work second to none in the literature of 
finance in this country. The book is replete ‘with 
information of the first order, and no one engaged in the 
great controversy now raging among economists can 


* Edward Stanford.: London, 
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afford to spare a careful perusal of these pages, Mr. 
Seyd is singularly free from one of the principal short- 
comings of the majority of authors on this difficult 
subject, namely, a too exclusive reliance on theoretical 
explanations which so frequently lend an air of unreality 
to the entire discussion, and render it distasteful and 
repulsive to the practical mind, Political Economy has 
been styled essentially a science of “ tendencies,” and 
such no doubt it is. But one of the fundamental errors 
of those who profess it is, that in working out the results 
of “tendencies,” they seldom, if ever, make adequate 
allowance for the great elements of ¢ime and existing 
social institutions ; and hence it is that their predictions 
often clash so lamentably with actual experience. If the 
public and Government of this or any other country 
were to be persuaded into the adoption of a bimetallic 
currency, it will be chiefly by such practical illustrations 
as Mr. Seyd has brought together in this book. To the 
man of business or the responsible statesman, doctrines 
unsupported by historic examples are generally of little 
avail, and if such men are to be convinced, the only 
efficient resort is a copious array of incontestable facts. 
It is with such instruments alone that the opinions of 
those who believe that every economic disturbance 
brings with it its own and immediate cure, can be met 
and refuted with success. 

To touch even lightly on a tithe of the interesting 
information supplied by this publication is obviously 
quite beyond the limits of our space, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with reverting only to its general 
scope and main bearings. Mr. Seyd’s principal object is 
to show that the recent extraordinary depression in trade 
is largely and mainly connected with the recent 
demonetisation of silver by the German Government, 
and the consequent practical suspension of the reign of 
bimetallism in all quarters of the globe. He declines to 
believe that the ordinary causes assigned, either collec- 
tively or individually, cover the ground. ‘“ Cycles of 
trade,” “ overtrading,” “ over-production,” “ high living,” 
“ rowing inferiority of our manufactures,” “strikes,” 
‘‘ cessation of foreign loans,” “ foreign competition,” and 
“‘ protection in foreign countries,” none of them are 
of such a novel or unusual a character as to account 
for the sudden change from almost uninterrupted progress 
to continued and steady decline in our foreign trade. The 
true and main cause lies in the contraction of the silver 
metallic currency compelled by law. In support of this 
the following highly interesting table is supplied :— 


Table showing the Exports of the United Kingdom from 
1836 to 1878 in millions sterling. 


Exports of British Ex of British 
Years. Produce (millions), Years. Produce (millions). 
1836 oes 53 1858 use  ONUD 
1837 bie 42* 1859 eee 130 
1838 cnt 50 1860 eo 136 
1839 ane 53 1861 ine 125 
1840 ese 51 1862 ose 123 
1841 bi 52 1863 Gee 146 
1842 ie 47 1864 one 160 
1843 one 52 1865 a 166 
1844 ihe 59 1866 ‘cs 189* 
1845 be 60 1867 sos 181 
1846 one 58 1868 ods 179 
1847 an 59* 1869 etn 190 
1848 oan 53 1870 we 200 
1849 se 64T 1871 sii 223§ 
1850 oo 71 snes é - 
1851 ove 74 1873 ove 25 
1804 ons 78t 1874 + «240 
1853 des 99 1875 sie 223 
1854 bu 97 1876 eee 201 
1855 one 96 1877 ose 199 
1856 ove 116 1878 one 193 
1857 éés 122* 187967) ase 182 


° + Californ opened. { Australian gold mines 


fh 


isis. ian gold mines td. : 
? More silver produced. |} Demonetisation of silver commenced. 
mate on the first five months. 
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It will be seen from these figures that all the great 
“leaps and bounds” in trade which have taken place 
during the last forty years are intimately associated with 
periods of a large extra supply of the precious metals. 
Thus, in the first period, from 1836 to 1848, when there 
was no unusual influx of gold or silver, we find the trade 
of the country substantially at a standstill, the exports in 
each of the years named being just £53,000,000. The 
average annual production of gold at this time was 
6% millions, that of silver 534 millions, together 12 
millions, of which 8 millions was monetised. The total 
stock of metallic money in 1848 was estimated at 400 
millions gold, and 600 millions silver, or a total of 
1000 millions sterling. Turning to the succeeding 
twenty years, how vast is the change! In 1849 the total 
exports amounted to 64 millions, and in 1870 to 200 
millions, or an increase of over 200 per cent. It was at 
the commencement of this period that the Californian 

-41849) and Australian (1852) gold mines were opened, 
and the average annual production of gold rose from 5 % 
millions in the preceding thirteen years, to 22 millions, 
the highest yield being 32 millions in 1858. Of the total 
gold production of 490 millions from 1849 to 1870, 350 
millions had become coined money. The average pro- 
duction of silver was 9 millions, and of the total of 190 
millions produced up to 1870, about 60 millions became 
currency. The total stock of metallic money increased 
in the twenty years by 40 per cent., and in 1870 
amounted to 1400 millions sterling. ‘The succeeding 
period—1871-72—indicated in the table, marks a further 
sharp improvement in the exports—the total being 200 
millions in 1870 and 256 millions in 1872, and this 
movement again is accompanied by fresh large supplies 
of one of the currency metals. The production during 
two years was, of gold 39 millions, but of silver 25 
millions. We lastly come to the period of demonetisa- 
tion by the German Government, and the rendering 
useless of some 45 millions of silver as an international 
medium of exchanges. Mark the effect upon our foreign 
trade. In 1873 the total exports amounted to 255 
millions, or about the highest ever reached. In 1878 
they had declined to 193 millions, and 1879 to 182 
millions, as estimated on the basis of the first five 
months’ returns. The decline in the last six years has 
therefore reached about 70 millions, or fully 27 per cent. 
In the records of the past forty years such a result has 
been quite without precedent. Even if we consider the 
periods of decennial crises, we find no parallel to the 
existing depression. There was a more or less decided 
decline in our exports after the commercial collapses of 
1837, 1847, 1857, and 1866; but the falling off in each 
case was trivial as compared with the present, and in all 
instances, as the figures above show, there was a com- 
plete recovery within the two following years. It is 
impossible to doubt, with these facts before us, that to the 
demonetisation of silver alone must be laid the charge of 
the great bulk of the ruin, distress, and poverty now 
surrounding us. It is useless to urge that if values 
have declined, quantities have not fallen off in an 
equal proportion; that gold has appreciated, and 
that the change is consequently merely a matter of 
an altered scale of measurement. Were such the case 
our exports to the countries using the gold standard 
alone should have marked an equal decline with the rest. 

But the figures point in precisely the opposite direction. 
An analysis shows that our exports to the gold currency 
countries have increased nearly 6% per cent. since 1874, 
while those to the silver currency countries have decreased 
26% per cent. in the same period. And as a point in 
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favour of the remonetisation of silver, and the adoption 


of a bimetallic standard, it may be added that more than 
three-fourths of the commerce of England rests on the 
silver basis. 

We regret that space precludes our following these 
interesting pages any further. The chapters on the 
working of a bimetallic standard in past times are of the 
highest importance, and Mr. Seyd’s treatment of this 
portion of his subject is exhaustive and masterly. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX, 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
snarl daaatipiisacssiai 


VOLUNTARY AND BOARD SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—In connection with the recent discussions on 
the relation of Voluntary to Board schools, the 
following figures, extracted from the report of the Educa- 
tion Department for 1878-79, seem to possess special 
interest, and to have been somewhat overlooked. They 
relate to London, Birmingham, and Leeds. 

In London in 1871, before any Board school was 
established, the number on the roll in all efficient schools 
was 222,518, and the attendance 174,301. In the last 
quarter of 1878, though the accommodation in the new 
Board schools was for 198,470, and the average attend- 
ance in them 165,900, the average attendance in the 
Voluntary schools was 184,607. 

In Birmingham in 1871 the accommodation was for 
30,696, the number on the books 25,941, and the 
average attendance 16,263. Since then the Board has 
built new schools for 24,638, which have an average 
attendance of 21,401. But the accommodation in Volun- 
tary schools is now stated at 29,473, the number on the 
roll 29,697, and the actual attendance 21,410. So, while 
the accommodation in these schools has slightly 
decreased, the attendance in them has risen from 16,263 
to 21,410. 

In Leeds there was room in the Voluntary schools in 
1871 for 20,593 scholars, and there were 13,599 in 
average attendance. There are now school places in the 
town for 48,163, of which 22,709 are in the new Board 
schools. But the average attendance is 37,920, and of 
these 18,327 children are to be found in the denomina- 
tional schools. 

It will thus be seen that, while the Education Act has 
in each of these three towns supplemented the existing 
provision by the creation of new Board schools, which 
have more than doubled both the accommodation and 
the number of scholars, it has also proved really 
favourable to other schools, for at this moment many 
more children are under regular instruction in the Volun- 
tary schools than at the time when the Education Act 
was passed. J. G. F. 


| We willingly insert the above extracts from the Educa- 


tional Blue-Book ; but we must at the same time remark 
that these statistics, like most others, have an inner as 
well as a surface meaning, and are qualified by other 
figures. It is to the London Board that our strictures 
have applied, and even the figures given above prac- 
tically support what we have said. An increase in eight 
years of only ten thousand children in attendance really 
means a decrease. It does not represent anything like 
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the satural increase incidental to the growth of popula- 
tion. Inhis recent speech Sir Charles Reed admitted 
that the Board had taken over voluntary schools with an 
aggregate average attendance of over 22,000 children, 
which means school accommodation for quite twenty per 
cent. more than that number. And, as we pointed out 
when commenting upon the speech in question, there are 
at present about 40,000 vacancies in voluntary schools, 
which means that other schools are fast being brought to 
the condition in which they will have to surrender to the 
Board. If the—in round numbers—65,o00 thus made 
up could be added to the poor ten thousand nominal 
increase shown by the Blue-book figures, those figures 
might in some degree justify the conclusion our corre- 
spondent would have us draw from them. As the facts 
and figures of the case actually stand, however, we must 
repeat, they fully bear out all that we have previously 
said as to the relation of Voluntary to Board Schools.— 
Ed. EXAMINER. | 


SUNDAY ART EXHIBITION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—When the proposal to open the Guildhalj 
Library on Sunday was before the Common 
Council it will be remembered that it was opposed on the 
ground that the City was minus the greater part of its 
inhabitants on Sunday, and that therefore to open the 
Library cn that day would be a work of supererogation, as 
the number of readers would not be sufficient to warrant 
the employment of attendants. ‘Those who still hold 
this opinion will during the ensuing month have an 
opportunity of seeing whether it is a correct one. 
For a few Sundays the Aldersgate Gallery of Paintings 
will be open from 2 till 5 p.m. at Hamsell Street, Jewin 
Street, E.C. This collection, a temporary one, consists 
of works by and after the Old Masters, which have been 
generously placed at the disposal of the Committee of 
the Sunday Society. On Sunday next, in connection 
with the opening of this the fifth of the series of Sunday 
Art Exhibitions inaugurated by the Society, the Rev. 
William Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate, will deliver an 
address. 

A catalogue has been published by the Committee, 
and, as on former occasions, the exhibition will be open 
to the public by FREE TICKETS, which will be issued to 
those applying by letter, enclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope to—Yours faithfully, 


Mark H. JuDGE, 
Honorary Secretary of the Sunday Society. 


19, Charing Cross, S.W., 
Oct. 29, 1879. 


MUSIC. 


aa 
THE OPERA. 


E have before remarked that “Aida” improves 
wonderfully upon acquaintance, and that it is 

fast growing in favour among opera-goers of every degree 
is proved by the way in which it now invariably attracts 
large audiences. It is gratifying to note how, as the 
preference for the hackneyed “ Trovatore,” “ Sonnam- 
bula,” and “ Lucia” gradually declines, the advancing 
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musical taste of the day declares itself in favour of works 
that do something more than tickle the ears of the multi- 
tude. We have mentioned “Aida” as one of these, and 
there are signs that point to “ Mignon” as another. It 
contains abundant melody of the kind that does not 
easily pall, the story is particularly interesting, and the 
characters give opportunity for the employment of an 
attractive cast. Thomas’s charming opera was given 
at Her Majesty’s a few nights since, in the presence of a 
full house, and the genuine and frequent applause elicited 
during the performance testified to’the enjoyment that it 
afforded. Miss Minnie Hauk played Mignon for the 
first time, and again demonstrated the remarkable versa- 
tility of her powers. The heroine of Goethe’s “ Wil- 
helm Meister” is a character demanding different treat- 
ment to the ordinary run of operatic réles, and Miss 
Hauk, gave her audience a conception of Mignon 
that was at once individual and artistic. There was 
no lack of sympathy in the pathetic scenes, or of 
passion where the exigencies of the situation required ; 
while from a vocal point of view the delineation 
was not less satisfactory. The famous ‘ Connais 
tu” was much applauded, and the air of the second 
act had to be repeated. In short, Miss Hauk’s Mignon 
added another to her many successes here—a result that 
her thorough earnestness and well-directed gifts seem to 
secure as a matter of course. Madame Ilma di Murska 
made an excellent Filina, but her rendering of “Io son 
Titania” was not altogether what might have been 
desired. On the other hand, the delightful gavotte 
allotted to Frederico was given by Madame Trebelli to 
absolute perfection, and rapturously encored. A worse 
Guglielmo than Signor Tecchi it would have been diffi- 
cult to discover. He sang out of tune the whole 
evening, constantly forgot his part, and apparently 
revenged himself on his “fellow-artists because he failed 
to secure a 47s to which nobody but Signor Tecchi 
thought Signor Tecchi entitled. Mr. Conly made his 
début as Lotario, and, though excessively nervous, made 
a favourable impression. The chorus was no better than 
usual, and, with the band scarcely up to the mark, much 
cannot be said for the conducting of Mr. John Hill. 
“Don Giovanni” was given on Wednesday, and Made- 
moiselle Hauks’ Zerlina was perfectly successful. We 
wish we could say the same of the other parts, which 
were anything but satisfactorily filled. Those who 
remember older impersonations of the hero could not 
fail to be almost horrified by Signor Rota, who possesses 
no qualifications whatever for the ré/e. Signor Susini’s 
Leporello was, however, fairly good. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


HE Saturday audiences at Sydenham are accus- 
tomed to a punctual conductor, and, being 
punctual themselves, do not require to be “played im” 
after the manner of fashionable concert-goers who think 
it the proper thing to straggle into the room, to the 
annoyance of everybody in it, half-an-hour after the 
performance has commenced. Hence Mr. Manns’ 
justification for opening his programme with the sym- 
phony. And certainly it would have been a sin to have 
lost a single note of the Schumann No. 2 (in C. op. 61) 
which occupied the post of honour last Saturday. A 
nobler example of a genius that had ripened into its 
zenith it would have been difficult to choose ; while a 
rendering more adequate and sympathetic could not 
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have been demanded even by the most hypercritical 
listener. But praises for Mr. Manns and his orchestra 
have long since been; worn out. Let us rather 
proceed to a topic that does not so. frequently pre- 
sent itself to the critic’s notice. This is the event of 
an English artist, and a violinist above all, enjoying the 
rare privilege of performing, for the first time in his 
native country, a new work from the pen of Beethoven! 
Truly, an uncompleted movement of what was to all 
intents and purposes to have been a concerto for the 
violin can hardly be: said to attain to the dignity of a 
“work.” But it is a something previously unheard that 
the great Bonn master composed, and amateurs need no 
telling how few and far between such /rvouvailles must 
be. Nine years have elapsed since its first performance 
at Vienna, the occasion being one of the centenary 
concerts given to commemorate the composer’s birth. 
The fragment evidently belongs to what is known as his 
earliest period, and was thrown aside before even the 
closing bars of the opening ad/egro were written. Its 
characteristics are precisely what might be expected from 
Beethoven before his originality had yet asserted itself ; 
and so little does the writer of the analytical remarks, the 
generally enthusiastic ‘‘G,” think of its musical value 
that he has refrained in this instance from his custom of 
merging rapturous description into calm analysis. We 
do not differ with him on this point, while on the other 
hand we totally disagree with others who say that because 
the fragment was not considered worthy a hearing in the 
lifetime of Beethoven, who probably regarded it as an 
exercise in his later years, it ought not to be heard now. 
We repeat that every musician who loves Beethoven 
should be interested to hear every note he has written, 
and consequently the production of this piece did as 
much credit to the Crystal Palace authorities as it brought 
honour on its exponent, Mr. Carrodus. It was really a 
pleasure to see our chief English violinist on the platform 
as a soloist, and if a hearty welcome and unanimous 
applause tell a true tale, this was what the audience felt. 
As a chef-d’attaque Mr. Carrodus is unsurpassed, but it is 
not right that his abilities should be displayed so seldom 
in that higher sphere wherein they are still more adapted 
to shine. His well-known qualities of pure intonation, 
executive resource, and true musical sentiment, were 
admirably brought out in the Beethoven alegre, though, 
perhaps, with greatest effect in the adagio rondo from 
a concerto by Molique, which he subsequently played. 
Altogether Mr. Carrodus scored a most encouraging 
success. The “ Dance of the Hours,” from Ponchielli’s 
recent opera, ‘‘ La Gioconda” was also given for the first 
time, and proved to bea gracefully-scored attractive piece 
of ballet music. Madame Schuch-Proska was the vocalist, 
and secured considerable applause for her delivery of airs 
from the “ Zauberfléte” and “ Mignon.” 


Notice.—The portrait of Mr. Charles Darwin, pub- 
lished on Oct. 11th, not having been entirely satisfactory in 
consequence of an accident to the machinery, a new one is 
issued in this number. Subscribers are requested to destroy 
the former one. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, WicmMorE Street, London, W. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER, 


paemecenetpsorenn 
JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., LL.D. 


LIFE. 


ORN in London, February, 1819. 
Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
1839. Newdigate Prize. 
1842. M.A. 
1867. Rede Lecturer at Cambridge. 
1867. LL.D. Cantab. 
1869. Slade Professor of Art in the University of Oxford, 
Hon. Student of Christ Church. 


WRITINGS. 
*,* We are indebted for much of the following to Mr. R. H, 
SHEPHERD'S excellent Bibliography of Ruskin. 

1834. ‘Enquiries on the causes of the Colour of the Water 
of the Rhine; Facts and Considerations on the 
Strata of Mont Blanc; and on some instances 
of twisted strata observable in Switzerland (with 
three Drawings by the Author).” In the JZaga- 
zine of Natural History, Vol. VII. 

1835. Poems in JSriendshi~’s Offering: “Salzburg.” 
‘“‘ Fragments from a Metrical Journal.” 

1836. Short paper on the Cathedral of Basle. 

“Observations on the causes which occasion 
the variation of temperature between Spring 
and River Water.” In Vol. IX. of the Magazine 
of Natural Fitstory. 

“The Months.” In Friendshipf’s Offering. 

1837. “The Last Smile.” ‘ Leoni, a Legend of Italy.” 
In Friendship’s Offering. 

1837-39. “The Poetry of Architecture,” with Illustras 
tions by the Author, and other papers signed; 
“Kata Phusin.” In Architectural Magazine, 
Vols. IV. and V. 

1838. ‘The Scythian Grave.” 

“ Remembrance.” 

“Christchurch, Oxford.” In Friendship’s Offer- 
ing. 

1839. ‘A Scythian Banquet Song.” 

“ Aristodemus at Platea.” In Friendshif’s 
Offering. 

Two Songs and Translation of Horace: 

“Tter ad Brundusium.” In The London Monthly 
Miscellany, No. 6. 

1839. ‘*Salsette and Elephanta.” A Prize Poem. 

1840-43. Poems in Jriendshi~p’s Offering: “The 
Scythian Guest,” “The Broken Chain,” “The 
Tears of Psammenitus,” “‘The Two Paths,” 
‘The Old Water Wheel,” ‘“ Agonia,” “ The 
Last Song of Arion,” “The Departed Light,” 
“The Hills of Carrara.” 

1843. “Modern Painters, their Superiority in the Art of 
Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters 
proved by examples of the true, the beautiful, 
and the intellectual, from the Works of Modern 
Artists, especially from those of J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq., R.A., by a Graduate of Oxford.” 
8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1844. 3rd Edit., 1846. 

1844. Poems in Friendshi~’s Offering: “The Battle 
of Montenotte.” “A Walk in Chamouni” 
(with two Drawings by the Author). 

1845. Poems in the Keepsake: “The Old Seaman.” 
“The Alps seen from Marengo,” 


1846. Poems in the Keepsake: “Mont Blanc.” 
**The Arve at Cluse.” 
In Heath’s Book of Beauty: Written 


among the Basses Alps.” ‘The Glacier.” - 

1846. * Modern Painters.” Vol. II. “ Of the Imagina- 
tive and Theoretic Faculties.” 

1847. Article in Quarterly Review: “ Lord Lindsay's 
History of Christian Art.” 

1848. Article in Quarterly Review: “Eastlake on the. 
History of Painting,” 
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‘4849. “TheSeven Lamps of Architecture,” with Illus- 


trations drawn and etched by the Author. 
Large 8vo. 
2nd Edit., 1855. 

1850. Poems by J. R. Collected. Crown 8vo. 

1851. “The King of the Golden River; or, The Black 
Brothers. A Legend of Styria.” Illustrated. 
8vo. 

1851. “ Pre-Raphaelitism.” 8vo. 

New Edit., 1862. 

1851-53. “The Stones of Venice,” with Illustrations by 
the Author. 3 vols. 8vo. 

1851. ‘Examples of the Architecture of Venice ; Selec- 
ted and Drawn to Measurement from the 
Edifices.” 

1851. Notes on the Construction of Sheep-folds. 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1851, with new Preface. 
3rd Edit, 1875, with another Preface. 

1854. “Giotto and His Works in Padua being an 
Explanatory Notice of the Series of Woodcuts 
executed for the Arundel Society after the 
Frescoes in the Arena Chapel.” 3 Parts. 


1854-66. Extra Plates of the Arundel Society, with Mr. 


Ruskin’s Descriptions. 

1854. Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1853, with Illustrations by the 
Author. 

2nd Edit., 1855. 

1854. “The Opening of the Crystal Palace considered 
in some of its Relations to the Prospects of 
Art.” 

1855. Notes on some of the Principal Pietures Exhi- 
bited in the Rooms of the Royal Academy. 

3rd Edit., 1855. 

1856-59. Notes on some of the Principal Pictures Exhi- 
bited in the Rooms of the Royal Academy and 
the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

No. II., 3rd Edit., 1856. 
No. III., 1857. 

No. IV., 1858. 

No. V., 1859. 

1856. ‘“ Modern Painters.” Vol. III., Containing Part 4 
of Many Things, with Illustrations. Vol IV., 
containing Part 5 of Mountain Beauty, with 
Tilustrations. 

1856. “The Harbours of England.” Text by Mr. 
Ruskin. 

1856. Notes on the Turner Gallery. 

2nd Edit., 1857. 3rd Edit., 1857. 

1857. Catalogue of the Sketches and Drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Exhibited at Marl- 
borough House. 

Another Edit., 1858. 

1857. ‘The Political Economy of Art” (being the sub- 
stance of two Lectures delivered at Man- 
chester). 

1857. “The Elements of Drawing, in Three Letters, to 
Beginners,” with Illustrations by the Author. 

2nd Edit., 1857. _ 

1859. “The Elements of Perspective arranged for the 
use of Schools.” 

1858. Inaugural Address delivered at Cambridge. 

1858. “ Education in Art.” Trans, Soc. Sc. Ass. 

1859. “The Unity of Art.” 

1859. “The Two Paths,” being Lectures on Art, and its 
Application to Decoration and Manufacture, 
delivered in 1859-60. 

New Edit., 1878. 

1859. “The Oxford Museum.” By Henry W. Acland 
and John Ruskin. 

1860. Modern Painters. Vol. V. 

New Edit., 1873. 
1875. Frondes Agrestes: Readings from 
Modern Painters. 

1860. “Sir Joshua and Holbein,” “Unto this Last,” 
four Essays on the First Principles of Political 
Economy. In the Cornhill Magazine. 

1863. Essays on Political Economy. 

Munera Pulveris. 1871. 
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1863. On the Forms of the Stratified Alps of Savoy. In 
the Geologist. 

1865. Notes on the Shape and Structure of some Parts 
of the Alps. 

1865-66. The Cestus of Aglaia. In the Art fournal. 

1865. “Sesame and Lilies.” Two Lectures. 

2nd Edit., 1865 ; revised Edit., 1871. 

1865. An Inquiry into some of the Conditions at present 
affecting the Study of Architecture in our 
Schools. (Trans. Royal Inst. Brit. Architects.) 

1866, “The Ethics of the Dust.” Ten Lectures to 
little Housewives on the Elements of Crystal- 
lisation. 

2nd Edit., 1877. 

1866. “The Crown of Wild Olive.” Three Lectures on 

Work, Traffic, and War. 
Another Edit., 1873. 

1867-70. On Banded and Bracciated Concretions. In the 
Geological Magazine. 

1867. “Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne.” 
Twenty-five Letters to a Working-man of Sun- 
derland on the Laws of Work. 

2nd Edit., 1868 ; new Edit., 1872. 

1868. Introduction to Grimm’s German Popular Stories. 

1869. “The Queen of the Air, being a Study of the 
Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm.” 

New Edit., 1874. 

1870. Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. 

1871-1878. “ Fors Clavigera.” Letters to the Workmen 
and Labourers of Great Britain. 

1872. “ Aratra Pentelici.” Six Lectures on the Elements 
of Sculpture. 

1872. The Relation between Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret. 

1872. Preface to Mr. R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s “Christian 
Art and Symbolism.” 

1872. “The Eagle’s Nest.” Ten Lectures on the 
Relation of Natural Science to Art. 

1873. The Nature and Authority of Miracle. Home 
and its Economies. In the Contemporary 
Review. 

1873. Remarks addressed to the Mansfield Art Night- 
class. 

1873-1876. “Ariadne Florentina.” Six Lectures on 
Wood and Metal Engraving. 

1874. “Val d’Arno.” ‘Ten Lectures on the Tuscan Art, 
directly antecedent to the Florentine Year of 
Victories. (With Plates.) 

1873. “ Love’s Meinie.” Lectures on Greek and Eng- 
lish Birds. 

1875-76. “Proserpina. Studies of Wayside Flowers 
while the air was quite pure among the Alps, 
and in the Scotland and England which my 
father knew.” 

1876. Preface to a Protest against the Extension of 
Railways in the Lake District. 

1876. Modern Warfare. In Fraser's. 

1875-78. “Deucalion.” Collected Studies of the Lapse 
of Waves and Life of Stones. 

1877. “ Bibliotheca Pastorum.” Edited by Mr. Ruskin 
(in progress). 

1875-77. ‘* Mornings in Florence, being simple Studies of 
Christian Art for English Travellers.” 

1877. “St. Mark’s Rest.” The History of Venice. 
Written for the help of the few travellers who 
still care for her monuments. 

“First Supplement”: “‘ The Shrine of the 
Slaves.” Being a guide to the principal pic- 
tures by Victor Carpaccio in Venice. 

1877. Guide to the Principal Pictures in the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Venice. 

1877-78. * The Laws of Fiesole.” A familiar treatise on 
the Elementary Principles and Practice of 
Drawing and Painting as determined by the 
Tuscan Masters. 

1878. “An Oxford Lecture,” “The Three Colours of 
Pre-Raphaelitism.” Inthe JVineteenth Century, 
Jan., Nov., Dec., 1878. 
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1878, Notes on the Drawings by the late J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., ibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries. Ninth Thousand. 


WORK AND WAGES.* 


HE book which Mr. Brassey, in a very unassuming 
preface, presents to the English public will be 
read with pleasure by many, and with interest by all, of 
those who follow anxiously the course of our commercial 
fortunes. It contains in its pages a mass of information 
compiled from very various sources, and arranged under 
convenient headings, so as to illustrate forcibly the 
past and present condition of our trade in its different 
branches. ‘To say that there is much originality in the 
volume would be going beyond the intention of the 
author himself, who “makes no pretension to original 
discovery,” and describes his task as “mainly one of 
selection and compilation.” Of this task it will readily 
be admitted that Mr. Brassey has acquitted himself with 
rare credit and success. The range of authors quoted 
embraces almost every age and every country ; and the 
writer appears almost as familiar with Aristotle and the 
German sages as he is with Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill. Perhaps the chief defect in the work, if it may be 
allowed to have any defect at all, is the absence of a 
definite and consistent line of argument to which it 
might all be regarded as contributing or tending. Mr. 
Brassey “ was originally moved to address the public on 
the industrial question by the exaggerated charges 
against the British workman which were being made 
when he entered Parliament in 1868.” In these charges 
Mr. Brassey does not at ali concur; and the key-note of 
the essays or lectures now printed im extenso may there- 
fore perhaps be best considered as an argument intended 
to vindicate the working-classes from them; to show, in 
fact, “that the high prices which have prevailed until 
recently have not been exclusively or mainly due to the 
cost of labour.” Such a proposition, if regarded in its 
more literal sense, is doubtless true enough. But if 
it meant that for some years past the wages. of the 
British workman have not been kept up at an injuriously 
high rate, we should differ altogether from it, and unless 
it means as much as this it is rather difficult to see why 
a book of more than 400 pages should be written on the 
subject. Fortunately a very large number of these 
pages are filled with facts and arguments only distantly 
connected with this main subject of inquiry. It 
is hardly too much to say that the whole economic 
situation of Great Britain, and, to some extent, of foreign 
countries, is discussed under the apparently restricted 
title of “‘ Foreign Work and English Wages,” with which 
Mr. Brassey has inscribed his book. Not only the 
operative and the employer of labour may find in it 
means of informing themselves as to the incidents of the 
past and the hopes of the future, but capitalists and 
traders of all sorts to whom the question of wages is one 
of comparative insignificance will derive from it a vast 
deal of light of the most practical and reliable kind. 

Mr. Brassey is, of course, an optimist of the optimists, 
and his optimism is broad enough to embrace not only 
the future and the distant past, but even the calamitous 
period through which we were passing at the time when 
his remarks were written. For that depression, as for 
other perturbations in trade, he asserts that “labour is 
not responsible,” and he is bound, therefore, to find other 
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* Foreign Work and English Wages: Considered with reference 


to the Depression of Trade. By THomas Brassey, M.P, (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) 
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reasons for it—a task of which he acquits himself with 
combined candour and ingenuity, and on the whole with 
more success than could be anticipated. In the course 
of his argument he does not hesitate to advance the bold 
theory that foreign competition has not yet severely 
injured us. He is able to produce from the statistics of 
export and import several important items of testimony, 
and amongst them a very interesting table relating to the 
production of pig iron. It is supplied by a private firm, in 
a circular which may be founded upon slightly erroneous 
data ; but, if it is not a gross exaggeration, it goes a long 
way towards proving the satisfactory conclusion to which 
Mr. Brassey would lead us. It shows that whereas pro- 
duction in this branch of industry has, since 1873, 
uniformly declined to a greater or smaller extent both 
in France, Germany, Belgium, and the United States, 
in Great Britain alone it shows a slight increase. The 


reaction caused an average reduction in the five countries. 


named from rather more than thirteen and a-half millions 
to only a little over twelve millions of tons. But the falling 
off, which in Germany amounted to twenty-eight per cent, 


and in the United States to nineteen per cent., is contrasted 


with an increase in Great Britain of about two-thirds per 
cent. 
book was sent to the press will of course immensely 
strengthen the case which he makes out. 

In opposition to the figures and arguments which the 
writer adduces in support of his main contention, he has, 
we observe, had the frankness to quote several opinions 
and facts which tend to a diametrically opposite conclu- 
sion. In an article, quoted to show the prospects of the 
Scotch iron trade, the elements of hope are enumerated 
one by one, and among them appears the item of 
“ labour, which was so arbitrary in its exactions, but has 
now been brought to feel the necessity of being more 
reasonable in its demands.” In another article, upon 
which Mr. Brassey lays much stress, appears a statement 
that “the demands of our workmen are fast becoming so 
unreasonable as to put it beyond the power of employers 
to accede to them; and unless, by the aid of foreign 
workmen unfettered by Trades Unionism, or otherwise, 
there can be obtained a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay, British capitalists will simply have to abandon the 
development of commercial industries for sheer lack of 
ability to conduct them profitably.” Mr. Brassey is 
quite acute enough to see that such statements as these, 
and several others which he quotes, flatly contradict his 
theory ; and it is a strong proof of the candour and fair- 
ness with which he attacks his subject that he has not 
attempted to evade or tone them down. A similar re- 
mark may be made about the evidence of foreign compe- 
tition. The report of Consul-General Cowper, for 
instance, is quoted ‘as an example of similar reports 
received from time to time from British Consuls in all 
parts of the world.” But it contains a positive assurance 
that the large cane-knife or machete which used to be 
imported from England to Cuba is now inferior to those 
supplied from America ; that “in railway plant also the 
Americans are beating us;” and, in fine, that “ the 
English are becoming less and less interested in the com- 
merce of Cuba every year, and the Americans more $0.” 
A report from Mr. Drummond is equally eloquent in 
support of the unpalatable truth that American firms are 
gaining ground rapidly in the New Zealand markets. 

We have perhaps said enough to show that the statis- 
tics adduced by Mr. Brassey constitute a double-edged 
weapon, sometimes destroying, and often weakening, his 
most important inferences. But they are not the less 
valuable on that account for purposes of reference. A 


Events which have occurred since Mr. Brassey’s - 
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word must be said as to the practical proposals contained 
in the work, which include the suggestion that labour 
statistics should be prepared and issued by the Govern- 
ment, that workmen should be freed from the pernicious 
thraldom of trade unionism and allowed full liberty of 
contract, and that agricultural and other labourers should 
make up their minds to live moré temperately and 
thriftily, and to doa fairer day’s work than they now do, 
whatever be the wage. It is a pity perhaps that 
Mr. Brassey should have here and there mixed up 
political considerations with his subject ; but this is a 
very trivial fault when compared with the sterling merits 
for which we have already given him credit. 


THE EGOIST.* 


HEN the critic, weary of wading through wastes 

of three volumes, receives another batch of 

novels for review, the first impulse is to cry out in 
despair over the new mass of twaddle which will have to 
be read and digested. The result is, of course, that the 
books are successively opened and their titles scanned 
with something of a jaundiced eye. One hopes for 
something fresh and bright, but one hardly dares to 
expect it. Yet this frame of mind is not necessarily one 
which implies hasty judgment and condemnation. On 
the contrary, the wish for a good story is often father to 
the thought, and a tale which opens fairly well is 
assumed to be clever throughout, and read with friendly 
interest till its ineffable weariness at last destroys the 
illusion. With the “ Egoist,” Mr. George Meredith’s 
latest work, the case is exactly the reverse. Nothing 
could be more appalling than the prelude, with its imita- 
tion of Carlyle, its paradoxes meant for philosophy, and 
its obscure passages intended for deep wisdom. Ob- 
scurity, we can assure Mr. Meredith, is not necessarily 
interesting. And want of intelligibility disfigures, un- 
fortunately, more than the mere prelude of the “ Egoist.” 
The author will probably say that the reader’s stupidity 
is in fault ; but we submit that novelists do not write 
only for persons who are preternaturally acute in filling 
up elisions and elucidating variorum readings. The 
average intelligence will be frequently puzzled as to what 
the speakers mean; the jerky pauses with which their 
conversation is interrupted may be true to nature, for in 
social converse expression and gesture help towards 
comprehension, but in a novel, where the mind has to 
grasp the meaning without any outward aid, it is neces- 
sary for the various characters to express themselves 
more distinctly than they would in real life. And, 
strange to say, all the people in the book, with perhaps 
the sole exception of the ladies Eleanor and Isabel, are 
thus given to enigmatic and elliptical utterances. It is 
pleasant, indeed, to turn from the gush or slanginess of 
the modern heroine to the pregnant and picturesque, 
though obscure, conversation of Letitia Dale and 
Clara Middleton ; but the latter is scarcely natural, and the 
continual strain on the reader’s mind becomes singu- 
larly fatiguing. Frequently failing to discover, at a 
first reading what someone means, it becomes neces- 
sary to go through the passage twice, or even thrice. 
Now useful as this careful re-perusal may be in 
a work on mathematics or philosophy, it should scarcely 
be necessary in a novel; the less, as when the meaning 
is at last approximated to, it turns out not to have been 
worth all the trouble. As we are now pointing out the 
faults of “The Egoist” (reserving its more numerous 


* The Egoist. By GEORGE MEREDITH. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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and more important excellencies to the last, as children 
keep the tit-bits to finish up with), we cannot pass without 
notice its early chapters, in which pseudo-Carlyleism is 
carried to an incredible extent, and Mrs. Mountstuart’s 
silly expression, “he has a leg,” is harped on like clothes 
in “ Sartor Resartus.” In intimate connection with, and 
sequence of, the ellipticial style of dialogue, is the fact 
that the conversations are generally stilted. They must 
necessarily be so, since everyone talks with sous-entendus 
and in riddles. Dr. Middleton, who is represented to 
us as a learned man, and is supposed to be pedantic, is 
often not more so than Colonel De Craye, the lively 
Irishman ; and the exchange of epigrams over dinner and 
luncheon, although brilliant and sharp, is utterly unlike 
the real disjointed talk of even the wittiest society. It 
may be gathered from the above that Mr. Meredith is a 
great deal too clever. It is much better that he should 
be too clever than, like the majority of novelists, too 
dull; but yet the result is that the book will very likely 
not please the general public. Very much more atten- 
tion is required to understand it than will suffice to grasp 
a good heavy book of “useful knowledge;” and the 
general public does not like to have philosophy and 
acute remarks on men and things presented to it under 
the garb of a novel. Occasionally, one might almost 
fancy that the author had attempted a sequel to the 
“New Republic,” for here and there, particularly after 
he has overcome the reminiscences of the Chelsea 
philosopher which cramp him in the beginning, he 
developes a wonderful facility for epigrams. 

It is not our intention to summarise the plot of this 
singular and powerful work. There is, in fact, not much 
plot to summarise, and we hold this statement to be almost 
the highest praise we can award. For when a book is 
of absorbing interest without a single startling incident, 
without a murder, without even an elopement (except a 
very minor one mentioned in the first chapter), and de- 
prived of the adventitious aids of railway accidents, ship- 
wrecks, or other dit ex machina, we may be sure that there 
is much nature and much thought in it. Were there not 
it must infallibly be dull, and “The Egoist” is never 
dull. It is the story of a man who possesses every 
advantage under the sun—who is young, healthy, rich, 
good-looking, a perfect gentleman, and (as we are told a 
little too often) “‘anything but obtuse.” But he is an 
egoist—an egoist of a type which now that Mr. Meredith 
has discovered it for us we feel to be anything but un- 
common. Self is the pivot on which everything must 
move, and he is gracious, kind, even generous, not with 
a selfish motive exactly, but impelled by the necessity 
of being able to say to himself that he is gracious, kind, 
and generous. This character is admirably developed, 
and the development is so gradual and so natural that 
we would not spoil it by attempting to trace its course. 
Any summary of one of the most subtle analyses which 
have appeared in a work of fiction since Balzac’s Cousin 
Pons and Cousin Bette would necessarily be bald and 
insufficient, if it did not appear positively repulsive. So 
far from Sir Willoughby Patterne (in whose surname a 
pun on his qualities is clearly intended) being repulsive, 
we are, on the contrary, frequently forced to pity him, 
for his egoism is so blind that he fails to see what every 
reader can see, and yet it is so natural that his blindness 
is felt to be inevitable. And towards the conclusion of 
the work we have not only pity, but almost sympathy, 
with the unfortunate man whom neither fortune, nor 
talents, nor good looks, nor wealth, could save from 
being twice jilted, and who bears his misfortune with a 
stoic diplomacy as admirable as it is the inevitable out- 
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come of his character. The clever passages in which | 


this character is elucidated are numerous, and if we were 
to attempt quotation, we might never finish. As an 
illustration, however, of Mr. Meredith’s power, we give 
the following. 

Sir Willoughby having heard of a gallant exploit per- 
formed by an obscure cousin, a lieutenant in the 
Marines, in a distant colony, imagines him to be a 
young and sprightly officer, sends him a cheque, and 
invites him to the Hall :— 


“ Young Willoughby made a kind of shockhead or football 
hero of his gallant distant cousin, and wondered occasionally 
that the fellow had been content to despatch a letter of 
effusive thanks, instead of availing himself of the invitation 
to partake of the hospitalities of Patterne. He was one 
afternoon ee between showers on the stately garden 
terrace of the Hall in company with his affianced, the beau- 
tiful and dashing Constantia Durham. Chancing to 
glance up the avenue of limes, as he was in the act of turn- 
ing on his heel at the end of the terrace, and, it should be 
added, discoursing with passion’s privilege of the passion of 
love to Miss Durham, Sir Willoughby, who was anything 
but obtuse, experienced a presentiment on espying a thick- 
set, stumpy man crossing the gravel space from the avenue 
to the front steps of the Hall, decidedly not bearing the 
stamp of the gentleman. The visitor carried a bag, 
and his coat-collar was up; his hat was melancholy. He 
had the appearance of a bankrupt tradesman absconding : 
no gloves, no umbrella. . . . The card of Lieutenant 
Patterne was handed to Sir Willoughby, who laid it on the 
salver, saying to the footman, ‘Not at home.’ He had been 
disappointed in the age, grossly deceived in the appearance, 
of the man claiming to be his relative in this unseasonable 
fashion, and his acute instinct advised him swiftly of the absur- 
dity of introducing to his friends a heavy, unpresentable senior 
as the celebrated gallant lieutenant of Marines, and the same 
as a member of his family. He had talked of the man too 
much, too enthusiastically, to be able to doso. .. . 
Young Sir Willoughby spoke a word of the visitor to Miss 
Durham, in response to her startled look : ‘I shall drop him 
a cheque,’ he said ; for she seemed personally wounded, and 
had a face of crimson.” 


Although we are not actually told as much, there can 
be no doubt that this little incident settles Sir 
Willoughby’s chances with Miss Durham, who breaks 
the engagement. Further on, when, after some years, 
he is once more engaged, Miss Middleton is discussing 
with Sir Willoughby the future of the lieutenant’s son, 
Crossjay, whom he spoils, and says :— 

“*Mr. Whitford has chosen the only method of teaching 
a boy like Crossjay.’ 

“* I propose to make a man of him,’ said Sir Willoughby. 

“* What is to become of him if he learns nothing?’ 

“ If he pleases me he will be provided for. I have never 
yet abandoned a dependant.’ 

“Clara let her eyes rest on his, and, without turning or 
dropping, shut them. The effect was discomforting on him. 
He was very sensitive to the intentions of eyes and tones. 
; Studious eyes, devoid of warmth, devoid of the 
shyness of sex, that suddenly closed on their look, signified 
a want of comprehension of some kind, it might be hos- 
tility of understanding. Was it possible he did not possess 
her utterly? He frowned up. 

_ “Clara saw the lift of the brows, and thought : ‘ My mind 
is my own, married or not.’ 

“ It was the point in dispute.” 

Now in this little passage Sir Willoughby is repre- 
sented as doing a distinctly kind thing—undertaking, 
that is, the future of his little cousin. But the way he 
does it, and the manner in which he makes a dependant of 

the boy by doing it, at once makes the action repulsive to 
his betrothed. And scenes like these, following naturally 
from the ordinary life of a country house, gradually 
occasion the feelings of repulsion with which she regards 
him, and bring on, not the catastrophe, for there is none, 
but the conclusion, which we will not betray. 

We have already mentioned that clever remarks 
abound. The deep study devoted to the character of the 
Egoist comes out in the hero’s considerations about 
allowing a girl with whom he has flirted on and off for 
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years, and who is supposed to nourish a: 

attachment for him, to marry elsewhere : “ Marriage has 
been known to have such an effect on the most faithful 
of women that a great passion fades to naught in*their 
volatile bosoms when they have taken a husband. We 
see in women especially the triumph of the animal over 
the spiritual.” And Mrs. Mountstuart is occasi 
particularly good; she says that “men won't learn 
without groaning that they are simply weapons taken up 
to be put down when done with.” 

But the book is so full of passages worth quoting and 
worth thinking over that we feel we are doing Mr, 
George Meredith an injustice by cutting out a few of his 
“ happy thoughts,” which, to appreciate, must be read in 
the context. They will then afford as much food for merri- 
ment as for more serious consideration, and must needs 
attract the attention to a much greater extent than the 
involved plots or unnatural surprises which characterise 
most of our modern novels. Our only fear is that the 
book may be over the heads of the majority of readers. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN.* 


R. A. C. EWALD is a person rather difficult to 

class in the world of authors. He might, in a 

phrase which is something of a Gallicism, be best 
described as a historian doubled with a book-maker. He 
has really (at least in some portions of history) made it 
his business to consult original authorities ; he is not 
prejudiced, and he has what is (face Professor Seeley) a 
very great advantage—a definite political telescope 
through which to look at the struggles and incidents of 
the past. That is to say, he is well aware of the political 
relations of Englishmen to one another in those times, 
and can apply his political knowledge to help his 
historical insight. On the other hand, if he is not justly 
to be called a book-maker, pure and simple, he has some 
of the markings of that evil beast, and this present work 
of his displays them very distinctly. The very titles of 
these essays—“‘ Strafford, the Despotic Minister ;” “ Can- 
ning, the Brilliant Minister ;” “ Pitt, the Disinterested 
Minister,” and so forth—are clearly book-making and 
catch-penny. If Mr. Ewald wants to make out that these 
qualities were the ruling characteristics of his subjects, he 
should make it out in his work and not thrust it in the 
“this is a horse” fashion before the reader in his titles. 
Again, the style is frequently the worst kind of what 
has been called ‘middle-class Macaulayese.” The 
mannerisms of the great Edinburgh Reviewer are 
imitated with almost painful minuteness. Here we have 
Macaulay’s trick of beginning several sentences with the 
same phrase; there his trick of avoiding the use of 
relatives and pronouns ; there, again, his coup de Farnac 
of following a long and glowing sentence of pictorial 
description with a short phrase summing up the same 
thing in plain language. Not content with imitating his 
master’s style, Mr. Ewald has sometimes imitated his 
matter very closely, and some of his passages, such, for 
instance, as the description of the breach between New- 
castle and the elder Fox, read like paraphrases of the 
“Essays.” Last of all we must bring against him the 
charge of trite moralising. He usually begins his. 
essays with a couple of pages of generalisations of what 
his idol would have called the Hilpa-and-Shalum order— 
that is to say, statements of moral and historical proposi- 
tions that a paradoxer of the time of Methusaleh might 
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have felt inclined to dispute, but which we all of us nowa- 
days are quite content to take without argument. Very 
fortunate is the reader when Mr. Ewald does not repeat 
his choice flowers of wisdom as a kind of refrain from 
page to page. Jn medio tutissimus ibis is printed textually 
twenty times at least in the article on Halifax, and sat 
cito si sat bene nearly as often in the article on Eldon. 

We must not, however, be understood as saying that 
** Representative Statesmen ” is either a bad or a useless 
book. On the contrary, we can imagine it proving a 
very useful book indeed. It will tell historical students 
nothing new, and it will tell others sometimes things 
which are not true. But everybody is not a historical 
student, and for most people these sketches of ten of the 
most prominent English statesmen of the last two 
hundred and fifty years—Strafford, Halifax, Walpole, 
Chatham, Pitt the Younger, Eldon, Canning, Wellington, 
Peel, and Palmerston—will supply political information 
of a decidedly valuable kind. As a school prize, for in- 
stance, the book would lay a very valuable foundation of 
political knowledge, while it is sufficiently amusing to 
ensure its being read by the recipients, and its effects are 
not such as are likely to be very painful to youthful 
tastes. We could have wished for some slight extension 
of the list—the names of Danby, Bolingbroke, Harley, 
Newcastle, North, Percival, and Melbourne suggesting 
themselves as not merely interesting but representative, 
in a very high degree, while on the other hand the actual 
Ministerial authority which Halifax and Eldon wielded 
was of the smallest. The article on Halifax is, however, 
one of the most interesting in the book, containing, as it 
does, large extracts from his very little read and very 
remarkable political tracts. The article on Canning is 
similarly enriched with extracts from the Anti-Facobin, 
well-worn ones, of course, but such as no lover of the 
best kind of English humour can fail to read with delight 
even for the hundredth time. Of Canning’s purely 
political abilities Mr. Ewald seems to us to have a 
rather too exalted notion, and in his remarks on the 
treatment which he received from his colleagues he for- 
gets that Canning’s notorious instability and political 
eclecticism made conduct towards him excusable which 
would have been unpardonable towards a politician with 
less of the weathercock about him. Peacock’s nickname, 
of “Mr. Anyside Antijack,” is likely to stick. The 
article on Strafford is perhaps the weakest in the book, 
though Mr. Ewald, allowing himself very wisely to rely 
altogether on his colleague, Mr. Gardiner, has taken 
what is certainly the right view of the ridiculous charge 
of apostasy brought against the great Earl by Whig 
historians. Even here, however, some inaccuracy may 
be found. Mr. Gardiner certainly would not endorse 
the statement that Charles the First’s levying of Tonnage 
and Poundage was contrary to the Petition of Right, how- 
ever contrary he might think it to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. The article on Walpole being based on a 
larger work of Mr. Ewald’s is written with a satisfactory 
grasp of its subject, though the opinion expressed of Sir 
Robert is, to say the least, a charitable one. The “ Minister 
of Peace” was doubtless no worse than his neighbours ; 
but the traditions of the Norfolk peasantry and the fate 
of Houghton and Wolverton certainly remind one of 
certain prophetic denunciations about building houses in 
iniquity and chambers in wrong. The essay on Chatham 
suffers very much from its close following on the track of 
Macaulay’s two famous studies, and might with great 
advantage have been left out. That on Chatham’s son 
is much better. Of Pitt’s political abilities and the 


service he did his country Mr. Ewald’s estimate is not a 


whit too high, but his admiration for the moral character 
of the heaven-born Minister strikes us as a little dispro- 
portionate. It is all very well to be disinterested, but 
there does not seem to be much difference between 
accepting sinecure offices from your country and leaving 
debts for your country to pay. It is a question of taking 
in malt or taking in meal, With Eldon, again, Mr. Ewald 
deals very tenderly, though the general tendency having. 
been no doubt of late years to undervalue the Chancellor, 

it is just as well that a counterblast should be blown. 

Mr. Ewald, however, does not blow his trumpet with a 

very certain sound, and is somewhat apologetic over the 
husband of charming Bessy Surtees. Apologetic eclec. 
ticism may indeed be said to be his normal attitude. 
*- Black’s not so black nor white so very white” with him. 
Of the paper on Canning we have already spoken. That 
on Wellington exhibits very well the soldierly character 
of the Duke’s policy, and its strict attention to duty, 
while it rather keeps out of sight the absence of definite 
political ideas which undoubtedly accompanied this cha- 
racteristic. Peel, again, is very leniently treated by Mr. 
Ewald, who hardly realises how just the often-decried 
sarcasms of Lord Beaconsfield were on the Conservative 

leader’s innate tendency to rat. But the last essay in 

the book—that on Palmerston—is an excellent one. Mr. 

Ewald has thoroughly grasped the intense Englishness of 
Palmerston, and the hold it gave him over the country. 

There are quotations in this essay which have a positively 

melancholy effect. When shall we have another Minister 

who will write :—*“ If should again hold out to you 

the language of menace, however indistinctly and vaguely 
shadowed out, pray retort upon him to the full extent. 
. . « Tell him that if France throws down the gauntlet, we 
shall not refuse to pick it up, and that if she begins a war 
she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and com- 
merce before she sees the end of it, that her army of 
Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and that Mehemet 
Ali will just be chucked into the Nile.” That is the 

Foreign Secretary for England. 2 





PHILOSOPHY OF SCOTT’S NOVELS.* 


T was not a bad idea of Mr. Canning, who is already 
known to the public as the author of several 
thoughtful tractates, to remind general readers of the fine 
moral sanity, the profound tact and insight, and the 
general sound philosophy displayed in the construction 
of Scott’s wonderful literary pyramid, the Waverley Novels. 
We can view the structure now with some chance of 
doing it justice; for it has withstood the attacks of time, 
and belied the gloomy forebodings and omens of more 
than one of the latter prophets. Mr. Carlyle, in one of 
his most audacious and least instructed essays, was rash 
enough to accuse Sir Walter Scott of ,mere bookmaking, 
to compare the great novels unfavourably with the 
fantastic fictions of Goethe, and to predict a bad time 
coming when they would be altogether neglected or 
forgotten. A falser estimate or a more erroneous pre- 
diction was never volunteered, even in the windy realm 
of popular criticism. A good, healthy Waverley Novel 
of the first class—say “Ivanhoe,” or “ the Antiquary,” 
or “the Heart of Midlothian ”—bears the same relation 
to “Wilhelm Meister” or the “Sorrows of Young 
Werter” as the firm tread and erect carriage of a soldier, 
* Phi . Hon. ALBERT S. G. 
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sound in wind and limb, do to the postures and pirouettes 
of a dancing-master. Mens sana in corpore sano would 
be a fit inscription for almost any book of Scott’s, while 
nearly all Goethe’s works, but more particularly his 
novels, are “sicklied o’er with a pale cast” of morbid 
and self-consuming zstheticism. ‘True, the Great Un- 
known wrote easily, rapidly, and with a zest very like 
that of mere physical enjoyment; and true, also, he found 
an immediate response in the great heart of the nation. 

He dreamed of pageants, and the pageants lived. 
Shakespeare himself, though so infinitely his superior in 
magic of style and beauty of characterisation, scarcely 
surpassed him in wealth and vigour of creative imagina- 
tion. It has been the fashion to write of Scott as if he 
were not one of the inspired writers, and certainly he 
gives us little in the way of direct edification. We prefer 
him, nevertheless, to almost any quasi-inspired person 
who ever mounted the tripod of minor prophecy. With 
him, in the great serenity of his art, to tell a fine story, 
to summon up endless varieties of human character for 
purposes of amusement only, was all-sufficient. His 
rapid mode of production precluded all that ‘‘ damnable 
facemaking ” which is so much esteemed by novelists 
and poets of the second or third order; but even as a 
literary artist he was vastly superior to that great con- 
temporary who rivalled him in influence and certainly 
surpassed him in singleness of aim. His novels, there- 
fore, are to be read and enjoyed when Byron’s force is 
virtually forgotten, and when Byron’s slipshod verse 
is grudgingly forgiven. 

But Scott was something more than a mere story- 
teller, or a mere painter of popular pictures. He was in 
his own way, which was never of course the way of direct 
edification, one of the most beneficent teachers that 
literature has ever seen. ‘Though the inheritor of Shake- 
speare’s feudalism, and never generally parading what 
Professor Seeley has called the enthusiasm of humanity, 
he was thoroughly and completely liberal in his survey of 
human nature. His splendid pictures, coming when 
they did, indefinitely widened and brightened the popular 
conception of history. His first good work was to relieve 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland from the 
odium under which they were still suffering. Macaulay 
tells us that the Highlanders were regarded by the Low- 
landers with the same animosity as that felt by the 
European colonists of America for the American Indians. 
This was the last outcome of Culloden. When Scott 
published ‘‘ Waverley,” “his twofold object clearly was,” as 
Mr. Canning points out, “ to draw the conquerors and con- 
quered together, to appeal to the best and wisest feelings 
of their respéctive natures by preventing either. party 
considering themselves wholly in the right, or wholly in 
the wrong. . . ._ Many men who pitied the Jacobites as 
much as Scott would have written with passionate zeal 
about their wrongs and sufferings, describing them as 
injured innocents, and their conquerors as cruel, merciless 
tyrants. But Scott’s knowledge of human nature and 
steady love of truth precluded any such foolish enthu- 
siasm. He knew and painted both parties as they really 
were.” Even the natural prejudice of England and 
Scotland he noticed with a good-humoured ridicule, far 
more effectual for their suppression than either anger or 
bitter sarcasm. This thoroughly impartial spirit animated 
him throughout the whole of his literary career. He him- 
self, though a staunch supporter of Church and State, 
loved his mercenaries, mosstroopers, outlaws, gipsies, 
and beggars quite as well as his kings, queens, and 
lords of high degree ; and he took as much delight in 
delineating the minute vices of Calum Beg, the ragged 
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amiss to him; and in this sense at least he was the most 
democratic and liberal of writers. Even his villains— 
and no man ever drew villainy better—have their good 
points. Dirk Hatteraick, who committed two murders, 
was ‘always faithful to his shipowners, always accounted 
for his cargo to the last stiver.” 

Mr. Canning takes the novels seréatim, and, with much 
skill and wisdom, points out their great philosophical 


qualities. We cannot, of course, follow him through his — 


expositions, which are sometimes trite enough, though 
always well considered. One of the best of his chapters 
is on the novel of “ Ivanhoe,” which he justly describes 
as ‘magnificent and most original.” The leading 
feature of “Ivanhoe” is the graphic picture of the 
oppression of the Jews in England during the latter part 
of the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion. ‘‘ The dangerous 
persecution and insults which they suffered in a Christian 
land is,” says Mr. Canning, “a sad subject for the reflec- 
tion of posterity, especially when it can be proved that 


this description is no invention or even exaggeration. © 


During the subsequent reign of John, indeed, the cruel- 
ties inflicted on Jews were more atrocious and frequent 
than in that of King Richard ; and for centuries they 
were exposed to insult, and often to injury, throughout 
the greater part of Christian Europe.” ‘ Scott,” he con- 
tinues, “appears to have been the first Christian writer 
of fiction who, not only with safety, but success, described 


Jews persecuted by Christians, and contrived to enlist ~ 
the sympathies of Christian readers entirely for them. For — 


Shakespeare, while making Shylock bitterly and truly 
narrate the insults he endures, yet describes him as so 
cruel, revengeful, and unfeeling, even towards his own 


daughter, that it is impossible to pity him as much as he ~ " 
would otherwise deserve.” But Scott’s crowning work on ~ 


behalf of the oppressed race is to be found in his 


masterly portrait of Rebecca, a character among the 


noblest, if not the noblest, to be found in all fiction. 
Such a portrait of splendid flesh and blood far surpasses 
all the “ vindications”” it has called forth or suggested, 
from Mosenthal’s too melodramatic- “ Deborah” to 
George Eliot’s too artificial and priggish ‘“ Daniel 
Deronda.” 

Altogether, when Mr. Canning took a brief in behalf 
of the Waverley Novels, he had a fairly easy task before 
him. It does not take much special pleading to show 
that their philosophy is as sound as their immortality is 
sure. But in the course of his pleasant argument Mr. 
Canning points out many a fact which it would be well 
for the general public to remember when trying to esti- 
mate Scott’s genius. His historical references are 
generally interesting, and always carefully made. A very 
good example of his mode of treatment will be found in 
his note concerning Milton, in the chapter on ‘ Wood- 
stock,” where he points out that, about the time when 
Sir Henry Lee imagines Milton as “drooping with 
shame” over the execution of Charles I., the great poet 
was writing, in his “Iconoclast,” the following words :— 
“The only grief is that the head was not struck off to 
the best advantage and commodity of those who held it 
by the hair! Such a solemn, and for many ages un- 
exampled, act of due punishment was no mockery of 
justice, but a most grateful and well-pleasing sacrifice.” 
Altogether, Mr. Canning deserves the credit of having 


made out his case. His book is well worth keeping, as 


well as reading. It will be found a very useful and 


instructive guide to the great series of novels which it 
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discusses and describes ; and it fully illustrates through- 
out the panegyric of Macaulay, in his “Essay on 
History ” :—‘ Sir Walter Scott has used those fragments 
of truth which historians have scornfully thrown behind 
them in a manner which may well excite their envy. He 
has constructed out of their gleanings works which, even 
considered as histories, are scarcely less valuable than 
theirs.” 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The Edinburgh Review opens with an article on “ Germany 
since the Treaty of Frankfort.” The article may be considered 
as an answer, from the writer’s point of view, to the question, 
What has Bismarck done with Germany? And the answer 
is given in the sense in which a philosophic French observer 
remarked of the Chancellor, “ Il a agrandi Allemagne ; il a 
amoindri Allemand.” The whole story of the Chancellor’s 
campaign against the Catholics, their present condition, and 
the evil effects on religion and education of his concessions 
to the Liberals, is retold in perspicuous detail; his quarrels 
with Count Arnim, his abortive intrigue against France, are 
unsparingly exposed. Nor are the important effects of his 
commercial legislation—as yet only incipiently manifest— 
overlooked. Altogether the article is a severe indictment 
against the Prince ; and considering his well-known, almost 
feminine sensitiveness to criticism, it is unlikely that the 
Berlin Press will be permitted to publish translations for the 
edification of its readers. The publication of the new and 
first complete edition of Mozart’s works in Germany, together 
with Mr. Holmes’ biography, furnish the text for an appre- 
ciative essay on the great composer, which will be read with 
pleasure even by those who cannot pretend to a scientific 
knowledge of music. The article on the “ Bill for the Codi- 
fication of the Law on Indictable Offences” deserves to be 
widely read. The Liberal organ calls the Conservative 
Attorney-General’s Bill a “ magnificent piece of legislation,” 
and looks forward to the time when the whole of our law will 
be codified, which it says can be done within the limits of a 
judicial life. If we take the late Lord St. Leonards as a 
type, there is some hope for our great-grandchildren 
about a hundred years hence. History is represented 
by an essay on the Mirabeaus, and a review of Mr. 
Froude’s “ Cesar ;” science by two papers on the “ Philo- 
sophy of Colour” and the “ Civil Engineers of Britain.” The 
gem of an unusually brilliant and varied number, however, 
is a masterly essay on Bacon, @ Jropos of Mr. Spedding’s 
recent publication of Bacon’s correspondence. It may not 
unfitly be compared with the immortal essay on Bacon that 
appeared in the same journal forty years ago. It un- 
doubtedly yields the palm to Macaulay’s brilliant rhe- 
toric; but when the glamour is removed, it is superior 
in insight and justness of perception. The article on 
Afghanistan maintains the paradoxical proposition that by 
not opposing Russia in Europe we should save India from 
Russian aggression in Asia. 


The best articles in the Quarterly are one on “ Pascal 
and his Editors,” in which the character of that remarkable 
man is delineated with a sympathetic, delicate grace, and at 
the same time a robust philosophic insight into the principles 
at stake, and one on “ Joseph de Maistre on Russia,” which 
will be read with peculiar interest at the present time, and 
exemplify the foresight of the keen-witted Ultramontane. 
“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” Many 
names that ring familiarly in all the world’s ears leave only 
a vague impression. Such has been the case with Henry IV. 
of France, the most popular of French monarchs, whose 
popularity may be said to have outlived not only the Great 
Revolution, but the Fourth Republic. Few pause to con- 
sider the reasons of this long-lived popularity, and fewer still 
to gauge the merits of his statesmanship. The article in the 
Quarterly throws an interesting light on both questions. 
Most general readers, we feel sure, will, after perusal of this 
entertaining sketch, for the first time learn what manner of 
man Henry was, and what claim he has to stand in the fore- 
most rank of the world’s statesmen. The essay on that all- 
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absorbing subject “ The Weather, and its Prediction,” is one 
of general interest. The writer, although considering the 
results of weather forecasting as generally satisfactory, points 
out that there is room for great improvement. ‘To this end 
he recommends publication of the results of forecasts, so as 
to detect failures, and increased facilities for the employment 
of telegraphy. Under these improved conditions the weather 
might be foretold for twenty-four hours in any part of Europe, 
although there is as yet no indication of any ability to foretell 
the weather even a week hence, much less to predict the 
character of the seasons. The article ‘‘ Principles at Stake” 
is an extremely cleverly written Party appeal to the electors. 


The New Quarterly Magazine opens with an article, 
entitled “India’s Need and England’s Duty.” In this effu- 
sion, which is not signed probably because the author is 
ashamed of it, the gradual abandonment of India is boldly 
advocated. But the value of the writer's advice can be suf- 
ficiently gauged by his historical knowledge. He says 
“Sooner or later India must take her old rank among the 
nations of the East as am independent country.” (The 
italics are ours.) This reminds one of the old story of the 
girl at a ball who rejoiced that her partner had been in 
India, for he was sure to have met her brother there ; not 
having the slightest notion that India is nearly as large 
as Europe, and contains two hundred and fifty million inhabi- 
tants. Criticism would, of course, be wasted on an essay 
written with an entire ignorance of rudimentary history and 
geography. But it is much to be deplored that such a pro- 
duction should have been granted admission to a magazine 
which, we suppose, is not written for the absolutely unedu- 
cated classes. Yet when a man, forgetting the kingdoms of 
Delhi, of Oude, of the Mahrattas, of twenty other large and 
some seventy smaller States, talks of India as a@ State, and 
its “old position as a country,” this ignorance is clearly pre- 
supposed. The series of articles on Public Schools is con- 
tinued by an exhaustive essay on “Rugby.” It is a pity 
that a quarterly magazine has been selected as the vehicle 
for the publication of these valuable papers, for by the 
time that the last of the nine will have appeared, the first 
will already be, to a great extent, out of date. Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s tale, “The Story of a Lie,” is, like all 
that gentleman’s writings, done in excellent English and with 
a sense of humour, alas! too rare among the novelists of the 
day. But although it is as amusing as it is well written, the 
plot is distinctly weak—not because the motives are insuffi- 
cient, but because the characters are only sketched and not 
worked out. It is true that the comparatively limited space 
which can be allotted to a story in a magazine naturally 
cramps an author, yet we think that he might have found 
room to present his heroine to us in a more attractive light. 
As it is, we cannot care about her at all, for she is always 
in the sulks, and we almost regret that young Naseby 
marries her after all. Among the other papers is a valuable 
one on workhouse management, which deserves the close 
attention of all who are responsible for the election of our 
wretched guardians. The “Selected Books” are full of 
valuable criticism, and altogether the number is an eminently 
readable and interesting one. 


The leader in the Westminszer is the last of the interesting 
series on the Federation of the British Empire. In it the 
practical working of an Imperial federal system is discussed, 
and in our opinion the writer has satisfactorily demonstrated 
the practicability of his scheme of colonial representation in 
an Imperial Parliament. It is a subject which ought to excite 
the deepest interest among all English-speaking people. On 
its settlement at no distant period depends the future of the 
English race. Whether the British Empire, instead of being 
a magnificent fiction—a Fata Morgana—to vanish into thin 
air after a few score years, is to be a substantial reality ; 
whether an Empire is to be established too solid in its foun- 
dation, too wide in its sway, to be attacked with impunity by 
any combination of Powers, or whether the dominions now 
nominally united under the British Crown are to split up 
into half-a-dozen second-rate imitations of that great political 
failure, the United States of America is the question dealt 
with. Prince Bismarck claims a large share of the number ; 
his career is sketched from the beginning down to his most 
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recent deeds ; it may be read with advantage side by side. 
with the article in the Edinburgh. There is also a lauda- 
tory biography of Lord Brougham, whose reputation has 
been somewhat on the wane of late, especially since the 
publication of Mr. Macvey Napier’s correspondence. 
The section on “India and our Colonial Empire,” which is 
a special feature of the Westminster, is full of interest, and 
the well-condensed reviews of new books terminate a number 
which deserves a more detailed notice than we can devote 


to it. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Scientific Lectures and Addresses—Political and Educa- 
tional. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart.,M.P. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—No apology was required from the learned and versatile 
author of these various lectures and speeches for their repub- 
lication in a collected form. If the first-mentioned volume 
is perhaps too desultory to be considered a text-book, it is, 
on the other hand, exactly of the sort calculated to arouse in 
inert minds that love of nature which is the special charac- 
teristic of Sir John Lubbock. He has always been a mar- 
vellously accurate observer and a close reasoner ; but his 
habits of observation and reasoning have not blunted his 
humanity, so that we have in his works science tem- 
pered by a great human and humane interest. The sense of 
humour, too, is largely developed in him ; and the comic 
side of the habits of ants, bees, or even flowers is often 
brought out and dwelt on in a manner which cannot fail to 
be attractive to the non-scientific reader. On two points Sir 
John Lubbock is almost unequalled : his wondrous patience 
and attention to the infinitely small in nature, and his archzo- 
logical researches. Aphides and flint-knives are equally 
fascinating to him ; and he knows how to make them almost 
as fascinating to others. Nothing could be more interesting 
—we had almost said, more romantic, only Sir John shows 
that they are devoid of real affection—than his account of 
ants and their ways ; while if the history and explanation of 
the change of colours and markings in caterpillars are more 
serious, their scientific value is at least as great. 

The second volume is a monument of the author’s industry 
in political and social matters, and offering as it does more 
scope for opposition, as many of the subjects are open to dis- 
cussion from a different point of view to that adopted by Sir 
John Lubbock, it will yet be read with equal interest. “On 
the Declaration of Paris” he waxes very warm on entirely 
mistaken grounds, and the conclusions to which he comes 
are entirely opposed to those which are gradually gaining 
ground among politicians. But his “ Essay on Elementary 
Education,” in which the so-called “School Board policy ” is 
condemned almost by anticipation of the scandals which 
have now made it a by-word and a reproach, and his ex- 
tremely moderate and statesmanslike article on “ The Im- 
perial Policy of Great Britain,” prove that we may safely say 
of Sir John Lubbock what can be said of but few men nowa. 
days—WNihil teligit quod non ornavit. 

A Nook in the Apennines, by Leader Scott (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.), might have been a great deal better than it 
is. It is now so difficult to find, in-any part of Europe, pic- 
turesque scenery undescribed and paths untrodden by Cook’s 
tourists, that the person who has the good fortune to light 
upon such a ferra incognita, and who adds to this good for- 
tune the power of describing it, should be able to produce a 
most interesting volume. Attractive as is the little work, and 
eagerly as we read its earlier pages and scan the illustra- 
tions, it becomes distinctly tiresome towards the end. It is, to 
tell the truth, rather twaddly. There is book-making in the 
spinning out of the local legends, and the simplicity of the 
peasants is dwelt upon with wearisome iteration. We hear 
rather too much, too, of the children, and the word painting 
which fills so many pages might well have been curtailed, 
But, with all its faults, “A Nook in the Apennines” will 
prove a welcome addition to the tourists’ library. Many 
English live in Italy either from choice or from necessity ; 
and for these it has always been a grave question as to 
where the summer should be spent. Those who can afford 
the time, trouble, and expense of a long journey have gone 
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to Switzerland in search of the.pure mountain air and cool- 
ness which they imagined would not be obtained in the — 
peninsula. The author has shown that healthful country © 
and beautiful mountain scenery is within easy reach, and has 
therefore done good service, not alone to those who live in. 
the south permanently, but also to tourists anxious for somes 
thing new. If further testimony were required to the beauty. 
of the Apennines, it will be supplied by Sir F. Leighton, who 
has, we understand, spent some weeks in this district in 
two successive summers. 

In Post Haste, a tale of her Majesty's Mails, by R. M* 
Ballantyne (James Nisbet and Co.), we have a number of 
facts from the various annual reports of the Postmaster- 
General diluted by a story which is supposed to arouse the 
interest of the reader in them. We confess that we fail to 
see the object of the web which this fertile author has woven 
round the information he wishes to make known in larger 
circles than are reached by the official reports. The old 
postman and young female telegraph clerk who are constantly — 
giving their friends pieces of valuable knowledge out of blue- 
books fail to attract us. The knowledge is interesting — 
enough, but most of us have acquired it by a perusal of the 
daily papers, and the story is distinctly poor. More might” 
certainly have been made of some of the curious circum- 
stances related; they might have been interwoven and ~ 
amalgamated with the tale instead of being only portions of ~ 
extraneous matter which has undergone no process of” 
assimilation. As achildren’s book we fear “ Post Haste” will 
be a failure, for children hate having any information thrust 
on them under the garb of amusement; as one for older 
people, it will be a still greater failure, as they will not care 
about the tale and have other and better means of getting at 
the facts. It may, however appeal with success to certain 
classes who, not being very highly educated, are attracted by — 
anything in the form ofa story, while extracts from reports 
in our daily journals repel them. 

The first number of the Cambridge Review, “a weekly” 
journal of University life and thought,” appeared on 
Wednesday last. There are three editors, one of whom, Mr. 


Arnold, was senior classic last year. The principal articles are 


on “The Furnishing of College Rooms,” “ Henley Regatta, 
1879,” “‘The Pedantry of George Eliot,” and “Fiji: a Dream,” 
presumably a parody on the reports of philological societies. 
The articles are all signed by the writers ; so we learn that, 
according to Mr. Rendall,a Fellow of Trinity College, 
“ University life is and should be essentially canoditic, and © 
the furniture of rooms should express that truth among 
others,” and that Mr. Postgate, also a fellow of Trinity, in~ 
his Fiji dream, met “a reverend man of a sable colour, with 
a sober gait, clothed in garments of a subfusc hue.” The italics 
are ours. The article on Henley Regatta seems rather out 
of place in the middle of October, and will be chiefly interest- 
ing to Jesus men asa full account of the doings of the Jesus 
“Eight” at Henley. The only subject of really public 
interest in the number is the “ Pedantry of George Eliot,” 
by Mr. Arthur Strachey, who in a carefully written article 
does his best to show that the pedantic language of George 
Eliot is merely due to the natural development of an 
advancing mind which seeks terms which have not been 
corrupted by constant use. Professor Mayor contributes a 
short review of a new Latin dictionary ; but we must confess: 
to being very much disappointed with the first number of 
the Cambridge Review, as from the list of contributors we’ 
had expected better things. 

Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan.)—Nobody - 
is likely to dispute Mr. Matthew Arnold’s dictum that “ If’ 
Wordsworth is ever to be a popular poet he must be relieved © 
of a good deal of his poetical baggage,” and nobody is likely 
to pretend that a better qualified selector could be found — 
than Mr. Arnold himself. This pretty little volume contains” 
almost everything that a judicious admirer of the poet would 
wish to have set before the general reader, and excludes with’ 
much judgment most of the things which ought not to be so” 
set. Ifwe could suggest any improvement it would be @ 


slight increase in the number of the descriptive sonnets” 
specially from the river Duddon ‘series. 


But no anthology” 
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can possibly be expected to meet everybody’s views exactly. 
The introductory essay which Mr. Arnold has prefixed will 
be found by some readers with regret to be identical with an 
article contributed by Mr. Arnold a month or two ago to 
Macmillan’s Magazine. We cannot but think that it would 
have been a better compliment to the master if the pupil 
had not thus anticipated his homage and rendered it stale 
before the formal time of presentation. This, however, is 
a delicate question of taste. Nor can we undertake to 
criticise Mr. Arnold's criticism here, because criticism would 
take far too much space. The essay contains some of the 
most remarkable paradoxes ever advanced by an acknow- 
ledged expert in the art of poetical criticism. When such a 
person gravely gives us as a definition of poetry that it is “a 
criticism of life ;” when he tells us that with the exception of 
Goethe, Wordsworth is the greatest poet that Europe has 
seen since the seventeenth century ; when he mentions as his 
only superiors in modern literary history are Shakespeare, 
Milton, Moliére, and Goethe, there only~ the usual three 
courses open to us. We may, as Mr. Carlyle once did in a 
similar case, content ourselves with modest but unalterable 
denial of all these positions ; we may pass them over in silent 
astonishment, or we may discuss them seriatim in a solemn 
examination. The first course seems to be the most suit- 
able to this occasion, and therefore we shall adopt it. It is 
however, a pity (and this is the only subject of regret that 
the volume presents), that a. selection of Wordsworth 
eminently calculated to be circulated in schools and among 
students of English literature should not have been prefaced 
by a sober attempt to set forth his poetical “ virtue” instead 
of by an elegant bouquet of critical fireworks. 

Le Patriotisme. Par Pierre Lacombe. (Hachette.)— 
This is one of a class of books which are rarely to be found 
except in French. They are the work of mere bookmakers, 
but of bookmakers with a sense of literary form quite 
unusual in their likes in other countries. MM. Lacombe has 
taken certain historical illustrations of patriotism, has 
seasoned them with a considerable amount of excellent 
wisdom of the copybook order, and has published the whole 
for the encouragement and edification of French youths. 
We can imagine worse reading books for schools than this. 
The author is, for a Frenchman, wonderfully impartial, and 
actually admits Pitt, the Demon of Pitt-and-Cobourg notoriety, 
to a place in his gallery. His other illustrations are chosen 
more or less indifferently from ancient and modern history. 
Thermopylae and the siege of Calais, Joan of Arc and 
Arnold Von Winkelried, all duly make their appearance. As 
sugar-plums to youth there are four good photogravures of 
Joan, Leonidas, Winkelried, and the volunteers of ’92. 


Musings in Verse on the Collects. By the Lady Laura 
Hampton. (W. Kent and Co.)—The authoress of these 
musings in verse on the Collects, taken in their order from 
the First Monday in Advent to the last after Trinity, has 
performed what was evidently a labour of love toher. Lord 
Selborne, who writes the Introduction, gives sound excellent 
reasons for the attempt to present the thoughts which the 
Collects suggest in anyother “than the almost perfect form 
with which we are already familiar”; and Lady Laura 
Hampton has given the strongest reason of all by the 
admirable manner in which she has carried out her design. 


Glass. By Alexander Nesbitt. South Kensington Hand- 
books. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Nesbitt has produced in 
this excellent handbook a treatise somewhat less full in 
detail and illustration than some other members of the 
series, but a very satisfactory treatise for all that. He begins 
at the beginning—the fabulous beginning of the impossible 
persons who accidentally made glass at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, and the historical beginnings of the unknown 
Egyptian glass-makers who wrought the four thousand- 
years’-old lion’s head of the British Museum. Then he works 
his way steadily down to the present day, or rather to a day 
sufficiently near the present. The extremely interesting and 
fertile subject of Roman glass, or at least glass produced in 
Roman times, receives specially full treatment. It is, per- 
haps, not superfluous to remind modern readers that no 
modern work, beautiful as are the productions of Venice and 
Bohemia, has at all equalled that of the ancients in patient 
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elaboration of detail. Wedgwood’s conclusion as to the 
Portland Vase was that it would require half a lifetime to 
make such a thing ; and there is abundant reason for 
believing, or rather for knowing, that the Portland Vase is 
only the most perfect remaining example of a largely-culti- 
vated branch of art. Nor has modern glass ware quite 
equalled the famous Saint-Craal of Genoa—Emerald, as it 
used to be called—or the Monza Cup, if, indeed, this be 
glass, which Mr. Nesbitt seems inclined to doubt. At the 
same time, the productions of Murano, now happily once 
more in full activity, have been so varied and are so beauti- 
ful that we need not take pessimist views of modern glass 
working. Not even china is so beautiful as really well- 
designed and coloured glass; and nowadays the most 
moderate sums, comparatively speaking, will give anybody 
whose eyes love gorgeous colour and graceful form satisfac- 
tory possessions. An art which adds so much to the beauti- 
fying of daily life deserves all honour, and Mr. Nesbitt's 
book will enable its admirers to do it honour intelligently. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
ssmpention 


HE indefatigable exertions of Professor Monier 
Williams toward establishing an Indian Institute at 
Oxford are, we are pleased to hear, bearing fruit even beyond 
his highest anticipations. The Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
and other members of the Royal family have, amongst 
numerous other titled personages, liberally contributed to the 
fund, which is rapidly assuming most satisfactory propor- 
tions. One of the latest contributions is the Maharanee of 
Vizianagram with the handsome donation of £1000. Nota 
little of the success which is attending Mr. Williams’s move- 
ment is, we gladly add, due to Lord Northbrook, who has 
been placed at the head of the Indian Institute Committee. 


A SINGULAR and pathetic incident has arisen in connec- 
tion with the new novel, “ Sebastian Strome,” by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne. It is dedicated to the late Mr. W. Jerrold 
Dixon, who died suddenly at Dublin, while Mr. Hawthorne’s 
new story was passing through the press. The novel now 
appears with these strangely prophetic words in the dedica- 
tion :—“ In commemoration of a friendship begun so late in 
life as to stand a good chance of outlasting it.” 


THE deceased John Blackwood, of the Magazine, was 
the prince of business editors, “positively the last” of the 
old Edinburgh “society,” and in all relations of life a tho- 
roughly good and reliable man. Edinburgh—that city of 
great memories and small gossip, of elegant buildings and by 
no means “ sweet bastard” English, of buried greatness and 
living platform shriekers of commonplace—is not likely soon 
to look on John Blackwood’s like again. Of the old Edin- 
burgh publishers, Dr. William Chambers alone survives in a 
green, honourable, and successful old age. 





Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly publish a 
work by the author of the Manuals, entitled “ Plain Needle- 
work,” “ Plain Knitting,” &c. It will consist of plain hints 
for those who have to examine needlework, whether for 
Government grants, prize associations, or local managers, to 
which will be added skeleton demonstration lessons to be 
used with the demonstration frame, haberdashery gauges 
and other useful hints. A glossary of terms used in the 
needlework required from the scholars in public elemen- 
tary schools, which will be carefully drawn up from reliable 
sources, will be appended. 


THERE is some talk of preparing, with a view to the 
General Election, works of the kind that in the United States 
are called “ Political Year-Books.” There is one for 1878 in 
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existence. This was issued by Mr. T. C. Jack, an enter- 
prising Edinburgh publisher. The author is Mr. Andrew 
Macdonald, a young Edinburgh man of letters, who writes 
under the nom de plume of “Norman Lockhart,” and migrated 
lately from Scotland to London. “ Educational Year-Books,” 
or works of the sort, are also likely to be in vogue. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, the “ Surfaceman ” poet, 
has taken, we are glad to hear, to translating Heine into 
real “broad Scotch ”—not into the strange jargon which is 
now talked in the hotels to the North of the Tweed. 


MESSRS. PICKERING AND CO., of Piccadilly, have in the 
press a volume of “ Song of Society from Anne to Victoria,” 
selected and arranged, with notes and introduction, by Mr. 
W. Davenport Adams, author of the “ Dictionary of English 
Literature,” &c., and editor of “Lyrics of Love,” &c. The 
volume will contain numerous pieces by living authors. 


A NEw edition of Arthur Hugh Clough’s poems, including 
several poems not hitherto published, will shortly be issued 
in New York. It is edited, with a memoir, by Mr. C. Eliot 
Norton. 


“ COMPAGTS with the Fiend” is the singular title chosen 
for a lecture to be delivered on Tuesday next by Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour 
Street. 


WE understand that another effort to provide high-class 
serial literature for boys is about to be made. Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran, whose name since the time of Oliver 
Goldsmith has been identified with the production of books 
for the young, intend to begin with the coming year the 
publication of a new penny weekly, entitled “ The Union 
Jack: Tales for British Boys,” edited by the popular 
veteran, W. H. G. Kingston. The venture will have the 


distinctive character of being devoted entirely to the pub- 


lication of serial tales, and it will thus, it is hoped, enter 
more directly into competition with the pernicious litera- 
ture supplied so liberally in that form to the rising 
generation. The authors who are already enlisted are 
known favourites, their names are a guarantee that the 
stories will be healthy and vigorous in tone, and, while 
they will recount adventures by land and sea, life in the 
colonies and foreign countries, hairbreadth escapes, and 
scenes and events at home and abroad, they will always 
inculcate the right principles and manly virtues which 
characterise the true English gentleman. 


AN enterprising Scotch journal is on the outlook for a 
gentleman “with a large fund of humour,” to go round the 
country at the time of the next Election, and give “ the fun 
of the fair.” 


THE editing of a monthly magazine is not generally con- 
sidered to be the easiest of enterprises—indeed, it is on 
record that the sensitive Thackeray fled from it. However, 
there are editors and editors, and the Rev. Dr. Donald 
Macleod, D.D., Editor of Good Words, but no relative of 
Mr. Black’s “ coal-black wine” drinking, lunatic “ Macleod 
of Dare,” is an editor of a thousand. The other day he was 
in his ministerial, not his literary, capacity “ called” (Anglicé 
transported) from his Glasgow to an Edinburgh incumbency. 
One of his future congregation suggested that his editing 
might take up all his time. He was, however, informed 
promptly by “one who knew” that the editorship of Good 
Words is “really a good deal of a name, and does not 
occupy much time.” Happy Doctor! The real editor of 
the magazine is understood to be Dr. Alexander H. Japp, 
who also seems to have leisure time on his hands ; for 
besides being a vigorous sonnetteer under his own name, he 
writes biographies of Thoreau, De Quincey, &c., under the 
name of “ H. A. Page.” Scotch parsons have quite a mania 
for taking in a little editing in addition to their clerical work 
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at present. It is even suggested that—following the 


of Dr. Tulloch, of Fraser,and Dr. Macleod, of Good Words 


—Dr. K. M. Phin and Dr. A. H. Charteris will in future 
edit Blackwood’s Magazine. Their rollicking humour, their 
burning energy, and their genial man-of-the-worldliness wil] 
fit them admirably to fill the vacant seats of Wilson and 
Aytoun. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
Co. will have ready for publication during the course of next 
week Mr. Escott’s “ England : Its People, Polity, and Pur- 
suits.” 


MESSRS. BEYNON AND Co., Fine Art Publishers, of 
Cheltenham, have issued a large sheet containing litho- 
graphed views of the Abbeys of England of Wales as they 
appeared in 1878. The views are of no special artistic im. 
portance, but they are sufficiently accurate, and will be useful 
for schools. 


Mr. CHARLES H. EDEN’s last novel, “ Ula: a Tale of 


Cetewayo and the Zulus,” has already reached a second 
edition, and besides being issued on the continent in Asher’s 
Library, will soon be published in Italian. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has accepted the dedication 
of Sir J. Noel Paton’s new work, “The Man of Sorrow,” 
which fully sustains that distinguished painter’s reputation. 


MEssRsS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have in preparation a 
book, entitled “On the Leads; or, what the Planets Saw.” 


The object of the work is to bring the planets of our system — 


into nearer acquaintance—making each give an account of 
itself to a little girl, who watches them through her father’s 
telescope on the leads of the house, their mythological 
character being made the mouthpiece of their astronomical 
and physical history. It is written and illustrated by Mrs. 
Butson. 


“THE MODERN CROMWELL” is announced by a publish- ~ 
ing house in New Orleans. There is no reason to believe — 


that it is a work of fiction, even although it is “a work of 
prophecy.” 


Mr. THOMAS HARDY will write the serial story for the 
next volume of Good Words, beginning in January next. 


ENCOURAGED by the orders received in advance for the 
revised reprint of Sir W. Harcourt’s speeches (the issue of 
which has been unavoidably delayed), Mr. H. J. Infield, of 
160, Fleet Street, announces a pamphlet uniform in size and 
price (3d.), containing the addresses delivered in Manchester 
on October 24th and 25th, by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Bright. The pamphlet will be produced almost imme- 
diately. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :— 
Several thousand copies of a newwork, entitled “ Songs of the 
Russian People,” have been seized and suppressed by the 
Moscow Censor in spite of the printing of the edition having 
already received his sanction. The reason ascribed is that 
many of them breathed a too liberal spirit. The “ First 
Struggle ” (Pervoya Borba) is the title of a new volume of 
sketches by Vsevolod Krestovsky. Schmitzdorf and Co. 
the leading St. Petersburg publishing firm, announce that 
they have on hand 84 distinct works dealing with the 
Russo-Turkish War. Of these 38 are in Russian, and in- 
clude translations ; 35 in German, 9 in French, and 3 im 
English. M. A. Palm has written a new comedy with the 
title of “Our Friend Neklujoff” (Nash droog Neklujoff). 
The first volume of Vodevozoft’s “ Life of European Peoples” 
is ready, and comprises an account of the nations of the 
North, including the inhabitants of Great Britain. Schiller’s 
“Don Carlos” has been translated into Hebrew by a Jewish 
firm at Warsaw. “ Madonna” is the title selected by Count 
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Salios for the new novel that he has published in Moscow. 
Count Tolstoi has returned to St. Petersburg from Kieff. It 
is reported that a number of important manuscripts of great 
antiquity have been brought to light at one of the monas- 
teries at Novgorod Veliki. The public library at Kieff has 
been closed against youths under the age of 20 to prevent 
their “ reading scientific and other works that may unsettle 
their principles.” It is added that “ General Tchortkoff con- 
templates removing most of such works from the library 
altogether.” 


It is stated that there are no fewer than three hundred 
young Americans now studying art in Paris. 


Now that the Hungarians are pressing Kossuth to come 
forth from his retirement and place himself at the head of a 
new national movement, the public will learn with interest 
that the great patriot’s essays, memoirs, and letters (since the 
year 1859) will shortly make their appearance. 


SOME Stuttgart publishers are eminently enterprising. 
Their latest device is to get authors to write reviews of their 
own books, and send them to English and American journals 
for publication. We have not heard whether they have got 
journals to accept of such disinterested criticism. But they 
thoroughly justify the action by saying that an author knows 
and can cviticise his works better than anyone else, and that 
no one could have written so damaging a criticism of “ Para- 
dise Lost” as John Milton. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The sale 
of the Novoe Vremya is reported to have reached 50,000 
copies, which is the largest circulation in Russia. The sale 
of the Go/os is said to be under 40,000 a day, while that of 
the Moscow Gazette scarcely reaches halfthat number. The 
St. Petersburg journal, Novosti, is rapidly rising into favour 
as a paper publishing early and reliable administrative news. 
It was the first of its contemporaries to disclose the terms of 
the Kuldja Treaty, and has repeatedly of late signalised itself 
by issuing accurate naval intelligence. State Secretary 
Grentsevitch, one of the founders of the Cronstadt Vesinik, 
and for many years its editor, died last week at Wilna. The 
Minister of the Interior has given permission for copies of 
the S/. Petersburgski Vedomosti to be sold afresh in the 
streets. The public sale was suspended a month ago. One 
of the two new Finnish newspapers started at St. Petersburg 
at the beginning of this year has come to grief. Both were 
established in opposition to the Pzetarin-Sanomdt, the first 
Finnish newspaper issued in Russia (published in 1870) 
which had excited the hostility of many Finns at St. Peters- 
burg, by dwelling too strongly on the darx side of their charac- 
ter. The Sununntai Lehti (Sunday Sheet) has succeeded in 
acquiring a good circulation, but the Pzetarin Lehti (the 
St. Petersburg Sheet) has succumbed ; partly through the 
quarrels between its conductors. Two of these—Evkvist and 
Mourman—propose starting the Pizefarin Wikko-Sanomat 
(St. Petersburg Weekly News) with the new year. In the 
meanwhile the original newspaper, Pie/arin Sanomat, pursues 
its obnoxious policy uninfluenced by the feeling excited 
against it. 


AN official journal has just appeared at Sophia. It is 
called the Derjavin Vestnik, and is intended to serve as the 
official mouthpiece of the Bulgarian Government. In appear- 
ance it resembles the London Gazette, and at present is of 
very small dimensions, the first number consisting only of a 
single sheet of three narrow columns. 


THE exhibitidfh of a party of Zulus on the stage of the 
Folies Bergéres at Paris has caused some scandal. They 
were received with shouts of “ Vivent les Zoulous!” a cry 
which, since the death of the Prince Imperial, has been 
adopted by the lowest classes of the French proletariat, and 
is, unfortunately, not entirely unknown in Ireland. The 
intention was to create a littlke Communist manifestation, 
but the exhibition was at once stopped. 
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GNGER'S ARE PREFERRED because 
S EWING they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
M AcHINEs mis'oaes ial 
SIN GER’S ARE PREFERRED because 
GEWING those unable to pay Cash can acquire 
them on Hire at 2s. Gd. per week, 
ee without addition to the price. 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
SaaS Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
M ACHINES and Collar Makers. 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
G Ewiee and Boot Repairers, unl Saddlers. 
M ACHINES 
Se ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasol 
Gare Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
M ACHINES all who have Sewing to do. 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
<r improvements, and the easy terms of 
ACHINES payment bring them within the reach of 
M : ) asses poorest seamstress. & vi) Fel 
GINGER'S ARE PREFERRED because 
. of their high repute and constantly 
eos increasing sale. 
ACHINES In 1878 the Sales were 356,482 
M Machines. 
oe ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
GEES facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
M ACHINES finest Muslin. 
SINGER'S IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
or years, THe Sincer MANnurAcTuRIXG 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
i ACHINES before Vice-Chancellor, Sir James 
Bacoyr, 
Giacens HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
G ewiNG name ‘‘SInGER” as applied to Sewing 
M ACHINES Machines, 
G INGER'S _THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or ‘ Sincer’s " Sewing 
Gewese Machines are only made by Tus Sincer 
M ACHINES MANUFACTURING Company, 
G INGER's WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the United 
oes Kingdom. } 
M ACHINES 
SIN GER’S BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who having no good trade repute of their 
wea own, USE OUR NAME Sixcer to palm 
M ACHINES off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 
Ceres Every “SINGER” MACHINE 
EWING has the Company's name printed upon the 
S top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
M ACHINES Brass Trade-Mark Pilate. 
SN GER’S TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tue Sincer 
GEWNG Manuracturinc Company (formerly I. 
MACHINES Singer and Co.) 


Cuier Countinc Hovuss in Evrore— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ic the United Kingdom. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Anton, P.— Masters in History. Macniven and Wallace. 
et ove Hebdomadaire. A. Ballue, Editeur. — 
Bird, Isabella L.—A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. ohn Murray. 
Blackburn, H., and er ee = k. —" Ww. 
ir S.—Cypru saw it in 1 acmillan. 
Bobet, Gould $s” German Present oad} Past. ©. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Baring Cone. W. L, M_A.—The Frithiof Saga, Marcus Ward and Co. 
Brown. Mrs. F. —Little Margaret ’s Ride. Griffith and Farran. 
Max —Love and Law. Remington. : 
ie Uncle.—The Favourite Picture Book. Griffith and Farran. 
Corner, Miss.—The Grammar. Dean and Son. 
Copner. James, M.A.—The Veil Removed. Remington. 
Cook, F. C.—Church Doctrineand —- Life. Rivingtons. 
Despard, C.—A Modern Iago. 2 vols. Remington. 
Dickens, Chas.—Diction of the Thames. Dickens. 
“« Dysart, Annie,” author of,—Sir John. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
French Rev. R. Valpy.—Newport Temperance Mission. W. Tweedie and Co. 
Gaye, Selina,—Smuts and Diamonds, ont other stories. Remington. 
. P,—Win Bloom. . P. Nimmo. 3 
een, x .A.—Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English Language. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. : 
Keary, Annie.—A ———— wane 3 a Macmillan and Co. 
zley, J. B., D.D.—Sermons. ivingtons. _ ; 
Poses tiane’ rhe Religious and Socral Question. Elliot Stock. 
Sunshine Mercie.—The Children’s Picture Annual. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
Stables, Dr. Gordon, R.N.—Ladies’ Dogs as Companions. Dean and Son. 
Stallybrass.—Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology. Swan Sonnenschien and Allen. 
Synge, W. W. Follett.—Tom Singleton. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Va eria,” Author of. —“* The Langdales of Langdale.” Marcus Ward and Co. 
Yule, A. F. —A Little Light on the Cretan Insurrection. John Murray. 
Walton, Jas. E.—Model Yachts and Model Yacht Sailing. Griffith and F arran | 








Price 7d. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for November. 


Social Contrasts: by W.C. 
The Brave Swiss Boy. : 
Salmon for the Million. The National Album. 
The Cool Englishman. The Half-Tide Rock. 
Preservation of Ancient Ruins and Two Remarkable Tailors. 
Monuments, Lancashire Memories. 
Studies from Life. Curious Advertisements. 
Silver in Scotland. The Golden Crown. _ 
Railway Pilferings. Some Notes on Dreaming. 
Life on a California Ranch. Twenty-Five Degree Below Zero on 
A Word about Toys. Lake Winnipeg. 
Up the River with a Lunatic. The Month ; Science and Arts 
Judge Bothgate’s Experiences of New Education by Post. 
Zealand: by W. C. Two Poetical Pieces. 


Alpine Flowers and Birds. 
Sub-Editing a Lordon Newspaper. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Edited by his Sister-in-Law and Eldest Daughter. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
(Shortly. 





THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Shortly will be published. 
THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 


OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


In 30 volumes, small fcap. 8vo. 





OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. 


Scott-Stevenson, With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 





sé 3. e 
The “A. D. C.”; being Personal 
Reminiscences of the University Amateur Dramauc Club, Cambridge. 
By F. C. Burnanp, B.A., Trin. Coll, Camb. Demy 8vo., ras. 
[This Day. 





The CARLYLE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Prepared by permission of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Small crown, 3°. 
[This Day. 





NEW NOVEL. 
TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dra- 


MATIST. By W. W. Foutitetr Syner, author of “Olivia Raleigh,” 
3 vols. [This Day. 





CHAPMAN. and HALL, 193,. Piccadilly, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND Co’s — 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT, in 1879, 
By SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, 


F.R.S., FR.G.S., &e, 
Author of “ Ismailia,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L, Third Series, 8vo. 12.5 [This day 
Contents; First Impressions of Rome—The Illyrian Emperors and 
their Land—The Goths at Ravenna—Race and Languige—The Byzantine 
Empire—Medizval and Modern Greece—The Southern Slaves, &c., &c., 
(Vols. I. and II. 8vo, each ros. 6d.) 








NORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


1858-79. 8vo with Maps and numerous II'ustrations, 16s. (This day, 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, 
WIFE and SON of ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury : a Memoir, Edited, at the requestof the Archbishop, by the Rev; W.- 
Banna, B.D., Vicar of Margate, Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 2 
Portraits, engraved by Jeens, res. 6d. 


The Times says :—‘* The volume can scarcely failto be read widely and with 
deep interest...........[t is difficult to put it down when once taken in hand, still 
more difficult to get through it without emotion.” 

The Saturday Review savs:—‘* We are thankful for a book which is a 
mirror for womankind in the faith‘ul discharge of all wifely, motherly, and social. 
duties. We should be sorry to think that even one person will read it and not 
feel better for so doing.” * 





By the late Prof. W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.8. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. Edited by 


Lesitie STePpHEN and FrepericK PoLttock. With Introduction 
F. Pottock. 2 vols. 8vo, with two portraits, 25s. 

The Times of October 22 says:—‘‘ It is in the social and metaphysical 
subjects that the richness of his intellect shows itself most forcibly in the 
variety and originality of the ideas which he presents to us. To appreciate this 
variety it is necessary to read the book itself, for it treats in some form or other 
of nearly all the subjects of deepest interest in this age of questioning.........+0... 
Over his sick bed bent in succession the noblest and best among our leaders of 
thought. They loved him in life, they cherish his memory, and they trust that 
those who make acquaintance with the writingsof this young philosopher— 
whether they agree with him, or whether they differ from him—will think of 
him with something of the kindly tenderness which he called forth from all who 
personally knew him.” 


SEEING and THINKING. Crown 8vo, 


with Diagrams, price 3s. 6d. (New Vol. of ‘* Nature Series.’’) 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC: an Intro- 


duction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. ‘Part 
I.—Kinematic. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. 2 vols. 


8vo. (ln the Press. 





FOURTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME, 


LANFREY’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 


Authorised Translation, 8vo, 6s. 
ols. 1, I1., III. Each res. 


THE ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By 
A. MARSHALL, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and 
MARY PALEY MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge. Exira fcp, 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ This 








CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Mag gave Rehematien Times. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Extra 
cp. 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
‘* HAWORTH’S.’”’ By Frances HE. 


BURNETT, Author of “‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 2 vols » crown 8vo0, 215 

** Outside the works of George Eliot there are few things in fiction more 
touching than the maternal credulity of Mrs. Haworth, and few scenes more 
moving than those in which it is tested. In ‘complete opposition with these 
figures is that of Christian Murdoch ; but though boldly sketched, it suffers 
from want of finish. ‘ihis cannot be said of ‘Granny Dixon,’ which for 
originality is perhaps the most striking conception in the book. We remember 


nothing like it in fiction, and it is presented with striki i 
—Pali Mali Gazette. ’ Pr with striking clearness and 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie 


KEARY. Author of “ Castle Daly,” &c., 2 vols, 31s. 6d. 


THE MADONNA of the FUTURE; and 


other Tales. By HENRY JAMES, Jun., Author of “ The Europeans,” 
&c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, ars. 


THE BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 
* It is a charming romance in miniature.”—Globe. 
A cleverly told and very interesting tale.” —Scotsman. 


** Of the freshness, delicacy, and humour of Mrs. M oid’s work we cannot 
speak too strongly.”—Liverpool Albion. rr ear oat 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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On Monday next (Nov. 3) will be published, 


The LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP., D.C.LL. 


By GEORGE eer SMITH, author of “Shelley: a Critical Biography ;” ‘ Poets and 


Novelists,” &c. 


2 vols., 24S. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





On Tuesday next (Nov. 4) will be published, 


ENGLAND : 


T. H. ESCOTT. 


ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, and PURSUITS. By 


2 vols., 245. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


NEW LIST. 


CRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mythology, 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by 
STALLYBRASS ; in 3 vols. Vol L, 8vo, cloth extra, rss. 





ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 
By J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
on Botany to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 
Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 25s. (Ready. 





BACATELLE. a Sketches at 
ome and Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 

‘A cheerful, capital little book.... never prolix or wearisome.”—Court 

cusetn 

** When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and 

customs, and personal adventures with a keen ae ae for peculiarities and a 
pleasant vivacity. ‘ Bagatelle’ isas chatty and le companion as could 

found....in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic. ion. he Country, October 4th. 





CAESAR. KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


coloured) illustrating C AZSAR’S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive tex 
yj. &. STALLY BRASS. royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 6s. (Ready. 


comeing a dramatised version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll’s Avice 
ONDERLAND, and THrouGu THe LooxinG-Giass, Snowprop, Tue 





MUELLE R’'S Life of Field Marshal Count 
Moltke. Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Of absorbing interest to all.” —Zxraminer. 


Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN sg sa Publishers, 


Paternoster Square, E 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1879. No. DCCLXIX. Price as. 6d. 


ConrTENTS. 


REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Part. VIII. 

AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 

WHIG REVIEWERS, AS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 
SYRIA.—Conciusion. THE MARONITES. 

A POOR DEVIL. 

AMONG THE AFGHANS.—A Survivor’s NARRATIVE. 
THE RECESS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 





A STORY OF THE STAGE. 





WORTHLESS 
LAURELS. 








By EMILY CARRINGTON. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 


cloth, 31s. 6d. 





A STORY OF THE ‘STAGE. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO DEAN STANLEY. 


LOUIS; 


or, Doomep to THE OxorsterR. A Tale of Religious 


Life in ee Time of Louis XIV. Founded on Fact. By M. J. HOPE. Three Volumes, crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 





NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
ST. NICOLAS’ EVE, and other Tales. By Mary C. Rowsext. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


STEPHEN, the SCHOOLMASTER. A Story Without a Plot. 


By Mrs. GELLIE (M. E.'B.), author of “‘ The New Girl.” Being the New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at 


Home” Series. Crown 8vo, price. §s. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





in 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 239, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER. 
With Ulustrations by Geornce pu Maurizr and W. Smait. 


ConTENTs. i and 

its Wings: A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) ap. ° 

Waits vil iding?. XV. Temptation. VI.—Through the Dark. 

The Apologia of Art. 

An Elderly Romance. 

Forms of Salutation. 

Dinners in Literature. 

Animal Music. By James Sutty. goa 

Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) p. —In whic 
aon pies the part of Bipasd to a Limited Audience. XXVI.—The Last 
Evening. XXVII.—Farewell to Algiers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
SISTER. 2 vols, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





JAMES NISBET X CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Fe ares OF PATMOS. By the Rev. J. R. 
MACDUFF, D.D. 


Just Publised. An elegant Gift-book. New Edition. Small 4to, cloth elegant, 12s. 


HE BOOK OF JOB. With Illustrations by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT. 


NS 








Crown 8vo, 3°. 6d., cloth extra. 


VENTIDE AT BETHEL; or, The Night Dream 

ef the Desert. Ana O!d Testament chapter in providenceand grace. By 

. R. MACDUFF, D.D., autkor of “‘ Brighter than the Sun,” ** Morning and 
ight Watches,” &c. 





Just Publishe 1. Feap. gto, 35. c'o h, gilt edges, or in paper covers, 1s. 6d. 

ONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. The Words 

selected from ‘* The Ministry of Song,” and ‘‘ Under the Surtace.” By 

the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. The Music by CHARLES 
H. PURDAY. 

Just Published. Royal 32mo, od. cloth. 
ORNING STARS: or, Names of Christ for His 
Little Ones. By the bate FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


Just Published. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
IMES BEFORE THE REFORMATION, with an 


Account of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the Friar of Florence. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, LL.B. 





Just Published, Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 5s, cloth, 


OST HASTE. A Tale of Her Majesty’s Mails. By 


R. M. BALLANTYNE, author of “Fighting the Flames,” ‘ The Iron 
Horse,” &c., &c. 








Just Published. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. Illustrated. 


IBLE CHILDREN. Studies for the Young. By 
the Rev. JAMES WEIS, M.A., author of ‘‘ Bible Echoes ” 


Just Published. Crown 32mo, rs. cloth ; cloth gilt and gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


RED LINE EDITION OF BOGATSKY’S 
GOLDEN TREASURY, 


Just Pub'ishe!. Crown 8vo, 3°. 6d. cloth. 


HE WHIIE FIELDS OF FRANCE: An 
Account of Mr. M‘All’s Mission to the Working M f is. 

pe Senne BONAR, D.D., author of “ Byan of Faith end ao 

c., &c. - 














Just Publ shed. Feap. 8vo, 1s. cloth, Illustrated. 


HE PRINCE'S BOX: or, The Magic Mirror. A 


Tale for the Young, ia Six’ Chapters. B 
SIMPSON. — So pters y CHRISTINA N. 


Just Published. Post 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


OUNSEL AND MIGHT: Prayers and Meditations. 
Adapted from Sermons by the V Rev. C. J. VA 
Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple. Compiled by RNa RP 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, ss. cloth, with Illustrations. 


TORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF 


ENGLAND. By EMMA MARSHA ” ” 
Tien heen Pd a LL, author of “ Matthew Frost, 











Just Published. 16mo, 1s. cloth. 


EPT FOR THE MASTER’ ; 
K ee ee davdebhn'? USE. By the Late 





Jubt Pub'ished. Small crown, 8vo, 2s. cloth. 


A CHILD. Fora Mother. By Mrs. UMPHELBY. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 


ee 


joqeh--eereeirapatlaniaieaietaet aeckies, 
HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPE 
Py The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES ae 


move = = original and successful plan at his Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 


P) ospectus and terms on app’ication. 
The Voice and Putlic Speaking,” 3s. 6d. » post free from the Author. 
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WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN, — 
The STRUCTURE and DISTR EY ah 2 ORae 





REEFS. By CuHarias Darwin, M.A., F.R. 
Crown 8vo. With Three Plates, 7s. 6d. _ 





GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the VOLCANIC 
ISLANDS and PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA, Visited during the 
we gd ee - . Beagle. A new Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s, 6d. each. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
With Illustrations by Tut AuTHOR and Freperick WALKER, 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER. THE 
WOLVES AND THE LAMB. DENIS DUVAL. To which is added 
an Essay on the Writincs of W. M. THackeray, by Lesiiz STepnens, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For NOVEMBER, 1879. Price 2s. 6d. 





The Public Business of the House of Commons. By Henry Cacit Rarxkgs, 
M.P. (Chairman of Committees). 

The History of Money (witb an Illustratizn). By Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart, 
M.P. 


Is Typhoid Fever Contagious ? x4 Dr. J. T. MActaGan. 

Alsace-Lorraine since 1871. By (the late) LEonARD MONTEFIORE. 

Cinderella. By W. R. S. Ratston. 

The Noxious Gases Bill. By the Right Hon. Viscount MipLETON. 

Experiments in Punishment. By Sir Epmunp F. Du Cane. 

Compulsory Providence: a Reply to Mr. Blackley. By Rev. W. WALTER 
pwarps, M.A. 

The Book Language of China. By Hersert A. Gives. 

wate to of Nature: a Speculation. By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor or 
ARLISLE. 

The Spoilt Child of Europe. By,R. W. Hansury, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d. iy 


CONTENTS. 
. fames Needs and England’s| VI. George Henry Lewes. 
uty. VII. lism in Dramatic Art. 
II. Our Public Schools. IV. Rugby. pappn a Doe 


III. The Maid of Song. A Poem. By |V!!1- What does Biome Mule Mesa? 


~ 





Thomas Gordon Hake. 
IV. Workhouse Visiting and Manage-| IX. Hardy’s Novels. 
ment. X. Can Army Short Service be 


V. The Storyofa Lie. By R. Louis Made to Work ? 
Stevenson, author of *‘Travels| XI. Selected Books. 
with a Donkey,” &c. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





New Novel at all Libraries. 


THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, autkor of “Tue Orpgat or RIcHARD 
FEvVEREL,” &c. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 





A NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled “HE THAT WILL 
NOT WHEN HE MAY,” begins in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 24l, 


For NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


HE BAT wilt NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLIeHANT- 
apters I.—IV. 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Prorgssor Ssetsy. No. IV. 

THE INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY. By Commander V.- 
Lovett Camsron. R.N. II.—ITS POLITICAL ASPECT. 

THE RUSSIAN GIPSIES' By CnHar.es G. LeLaAnp. 

A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE THEORY OF EVOLU- 
TION. By W. H. L. RUSSELL, F.R.S. 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kaary. Chapters XXXIX., XL. 

NOTE ON BURNS’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. By Professor Ww. 


ACK. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. By Mrs. WESTLAKE. 
. THE GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By L. B. Sipway, of Chicago. 


lo 
. 


ef? FA._Ft TP 





MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

oy aT in 1827. By the MARCHIONESS OF WESTMINSTER. 1 vol, 
Lady Wertminanes ioe home thes ee book Sie conaibe ; oa it hae thie 
special merit, that it brings clearly before us a number of the great people of 


former days, royal and imperial whose intimate intance the 
qavelier’s tak enabled her to ithe *deipedeeh, = ae 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 
M. Betuam-Epwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDIN By the Author of 


E. 
*‘Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vole. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 


3 vols. 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of ** RecoOMMENDED TO Mercy,” &c. 
‘* This story has merit, and is decidedly interesting.” —Foes?. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, 


author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, author of “ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. _ By the Earu or 


DesartT, author of “ Kelverdale.” Szconp EpiTIon. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 
[ 


‘St. Ovave’s,” &c. 3 vols. Nov. 7. 





- MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See Mudie’s Library Circular for November, 


With List of more than Eight Hundred Recent Books. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue for November 
of Surplus Copies of Books of the Past and Present Seasons. 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
New Ox‘ord Street. 


City Orrice—2, King Street, Cheapside. 


NOW TO BE HAD AT SMITH’S BOOK-STALLS, 
Price Ong SHILLING, 


SELECTIONS FROM CALEB WILLIAMS, 
ILLUSTRATING COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 
By R. FAIRFAX. 
DARLINGTON and SON, 35, Eastcheap. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





OOKS.—Upwards of 100,000 Volumes in various 
departments of Literature constantly on SALE, at SANDELL and 
SMITH’S Cheap Book Warehouses, 136, City Road, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished half acentury. Catalogues gratis. 
Books bought in any quantity, and the utmost value given in cash, thus 
avoiding the expense and uncertainty of auctions. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rarz, Earty PrinTED, AND Curious Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MISCELLANEOUS Booxs. 
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AN WERKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 





CONTENTS OF 3743, OCTOBER 25, 1879. 
a: i otes. 
__ Ministerial Hallucinations. Afghanistan. 
The Condition of British Agriculture. Is Russia to Have Herat? 
¢ Croydon Congress. Criminal Libel. Naval Types. 
Turbator. i 
The Examiner of Plays. 
Thomas Carlyle,  _Gold:tucker’s Remains. 

Life of Abraham Li ; Euclid and His Modern Rivals. 

The Philosophy of Mus‘c. Fiction. 


Stray Leaves. 


THE EXAMINER. 
ESTABLISHED 1808. 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 








The ‘*‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O,O, to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Per Inch, Single Column ove ; £0 10 o 

. Across Page ... ie o<e pas ee 
Back Page, or Page Facing Matter ... oe 10 0:0 
Inside Pages, each ove We ove oc 9 0 Oo 
Per Column, or Half-pag ove eee ove 410 o 
Public Companies, per Page... be’ « 1000 

” ” per Column, or Half-page... 5° 0 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 


Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o'clock on 
Friday Morning. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, November ist. and EVERY EVENING 
Wednesdays Excepted), at eight o'clock, will be presented Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: Crake Mr. Irving; Messrs. 
Forrester, Barnes, F. Cooper, Elwood, Pinero, Forbes, umont, Tyars 
ee C. Cooper, Carter; Mesdames Alma Murray, Florence Terry, and 

iss Eien Terry. The scenery has been painted by Mr. Hawes Craven, Mr. 
H. Cuthbert, Mr. Walter Hann, and Mr. William Telbin. The incidental 
music specially composed by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and will be executed by a 
selected choir and full orchestra. The costumes by Auguste and C>., and 

rs. Reid. Box-office open ro till 5. 

HAMLET. WEDNESDAY next, November 5, and each succeeding Wed- 
nesday until further notice. 

Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. S. BRAMSTOKE. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


VERY EVENING, ROB ROYat 7.30.—Messrs. 
Walter Bentley, E. Coote, Edmund Lyons, F. W. Wyndham, A. 
Redwood, R. Loom, J- Archer, _Fosbrooke, E. Smart, N. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, O-borne, &c. Gilroy’s Troupe of Highland dancers and 
a Scenery by Messrs. O'Conror, Gordon and Harford, J. Brunten, T. W. 
all, &c. A fulland efficient orchestra and chorus, under the direction of W. 
c ‘ 4 








company. To meet the general wish there will be no restrictions as to evening 
dress, and the performance, asa rule, will conclude about rr. Doors open _at 
7. Prices :—Stalls, 7s. 6d,; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, rs. ; Gallery, 6d. 


ANNY KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 

says :—We all went to see “‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch airs set me crying 

with all the recoliections they awskened. In spite, moreover, of my knowing 

every plank and pulley and scene shifter and carpenter behind those scenes, there 

wast crying at thi melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest for 

** Rob Roy,” though Mr, Ward is, oo ay acquaintance, and I know when he 

leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff in the greenroom. How I 

did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I w Mrs. Lovell is 

thinking ofthe baby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did iong 
to see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, calm waters once more. 








EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 

the roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Koad every 

evening at 7, for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New Sadler's Wells. 


aed 
R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S EN TERTAIN- 
MENT IS NOW OPEN for the Autumn Season at ST. GE E’ 
HALL, Langham Place, with £1co REWARD. Mr. Corney Grain’s musical 
sketch, OUR CALICO BALL, aud BACK FROM INDIA4.-- Prices of admis- 
sion, 1s., 2s.; stalls, 3s. and 5s. Stalls may now be secured at the booking-office, 
St. George’s Hal), and at all the principal Libraries) A new first part, and a 
new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, are in active preparation, and will be 
produced shortly, 


oe eet. (ie an 


pee ene ee ee 
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ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss Saran THORNE. 





ccess of EAST LYNNE and enthusiastic reception of Miss 
serene HORNE in her at dual character LADY ISABEL and 
MADAME VINE. Miss EMILY THORNE as CORNELIA, and Mr. C, 


STEYNE as LAWYER DILL. Concluding with a LESSON FOR 


GENTLEMEN. : 
Commence at 7.30. Popular Prices. 


SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY. 


. 


+—W. B. CARPENTER, C.B., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c, 
Vice-PREsIDENTS. 
SirARTHUR HOBHOUSE,K.C.S.I. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, Esq., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 





PRESIDEN 


fessor ALEXANDER BAIN. 
rKMES BOOTH, pees Cc.B. 
HARLES DARWIN, Esq., F.R.S., 





EDWARD FRANKLAND, Esq., | W. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., LL.D., 
“L., Ph.D., F.R.S. as. * 

JAMES HEYWOOD, Esq. F.R.S.| JOHN TYNDALL, Esq, LLD., 

F.S:A. F.R.S. 





iety’s LECTURES will be RESUMED at ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
can Pie, on SUNDAY, the 2nd of November, each afternoon at four 
’ + 1 ™ 
“Soe AN DREW WILSON, Esq., Ph.D., F.R S.E., Lecturer on Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh | Medical School, &c., on 
** Astronomy and Geology in their Relation to eligious Thought.” 
Members annual subscription, £1. | ; 
For tickets app!y (by letter enclosing remittance) to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Wa. Henry Domvitte, Esq., 15, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Payment at the door—One Penny, Sixpence, and (Reserved Seats) 
One Shilling. 





ANTED on a DAILY PAPER in a Tropical 

Colony, a well educated YOUNG GENTLEMAN who has had 

some experience in Journalism. Three years’ engagement. Address, stating 

previous employment, ‘‘ T. C.," care of Messrs. GEORGE JACKSON and 
CO., Advertising Agents, 4, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 





~ENTLEMEN willing to give LECTURES 

GRATIS at Workmen’s Clubs in London and the Provinces are 

earnestly solicited to communicate with the CLUB anp INSTITUTE 
UNION, 150, Strand, London. 





IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific opinion e as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

ee BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C, 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorv Street, W. Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


{BAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


B EDSTEADS, 
94 SDDIN G, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST, 


Py eat & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DawLisH 
‘ORQUAY. — utiful residence, with extensive Ground Sea and 
Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemi 1, inary Baths aie 
Medical Supervision,—For feune. and iaieuion “ 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 








IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 

and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 OF 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. “— 


Public Opinion says as a useful and valuable isite it i 
meen heey household requisite it is 

‘ Ireland.—Gentlemen,—Please to 

“Mincling® or which Lendase tenane’ “7 dine aaah be 

I shall recommend it to others. — ours, truly, Ropert Given.” 
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LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, | 
APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE “ARTs, 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 





. “wO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, — 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Morni from 9 to 
and the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to 9. ‘The public are adel ‘ 
e viz. orning Lectures, . 
Sor tho Eveniba, The Loteanek poh Wednesday ath of October, F ae 
at Leeroy They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly rome 
frivate collection. 


Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. ‘Terms, 7s. for Lesson of one hour. 





“A FACT.” “A FAOT” _ 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideratior. 


HE PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE, 
Any length required will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 
in the British Isles. 
Patterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to ros. per yard. 
These silks are imported direct from Lyons, and are to be had at manu’ac. 
turer’s er pre the LYON’S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 75, Alders 
gate-street, don, E.C. - 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. Be 


“CHE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction ofa _ 
Tela a Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 
elegraph. a 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Pekdiok CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MR. G. AH. TONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, = 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH . Ae 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
” J an. 27s 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render m 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
vee « By Appolatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Ques. 

. jurgeon- ist to 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” oe 





NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, S Idier, - dviit : 
KOPF’S ESTABLISHMENT. portsman, Soldier, and Sailor shoul 


Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 


Professions. 
The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, “W.C. 
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HENRY A. IVORY C0. | 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pare 2nd, Harmonium on one 


Orchestral Iron Frame. Piano. — {iter Instrument can, be played 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {*4mirably adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


ae Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pextect, and most simple in ‘me- 


STEAM FACTORY, 


woop areen, n.| Urehestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


chanical arrangement. 


Supplies the great want of this 
musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


Shortness of Breath, Coughs, and Colds —Thousands of testimonia's can 
- produced to prove the power po y these corrective remedies in cases 
of asthma, incipient consumption, and all disorders of the chest and lungs. The 
Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the skin, is absorbed 
and carried directly to the lungs, where, in immediate contact with the whole 
mass of circulating blood, it neutralises or expels these impurities, which are the 
foundation of consumption, asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and similar com- 
plaints. On the appearance of the first consumptive symptoms, the back and 
chest of the patient should be fomented with warm brine, dried with a coarse 
cloth, and Holloway’s Ointment then well rubbed in. Its absorption will subdue 
advancing symptoms, and baffle this formidable foe. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by mas tegee ae ran the en thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive a 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEB- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


H AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. 


Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6é 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
a as ay | LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KINGSTON ‘LOTION i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
KINGSTON TOHON forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1S. 
NoTE THE ADDRESS— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST, GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have fail 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 2 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at as., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 1 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. w. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

ae OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
Rae OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


ordinary diet or or labour, 
RHEUMATIC OILS are she Biond of oft peafinteg mee, obo, as a rule, suffer 
dine chin an ai teas an cee Seen woos 
as soon remove 
cpomseteasld abdiwengeadacen: 


Note the Address—W, BR, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Fine Cream Laid Note .. ée ee ee oe +» from 
Superfine Cream Laid Not 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border « os 
rom Paper, “ Patent” .. 
Large Commercial Note Papers. es ‘. + = "ss., and 
oolscap Papers, blue or cream ros. 6a, tas. 6d., and x 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per roco. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel 
by 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at t 
in oe oe ae s sin e, at about half the prices charged 


s. d. 
290 
30 
= 2 8 
2 6 
6 6 
4 6 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





‘ ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


| 7 CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive — 
without which digestion and good vitalising 


(blood) is impossi 


| ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 

in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

— &e. It will _ for you what nothing else 

Think, too too, how very inexpensive it is 


compared with most other treatments, As a 
y remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. e 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate. 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient mene Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
" ‘And is ani ised by _ * suffering from Constipation, and 
is uni patron persons su 

complaint emanating from sggish actin action of the internal organs. It ao been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 


Sold by Chemists in 2s, 6d. and 10s. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City ants London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced rate 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


 eanw excruciating Pain is in is quickly Relieved and Cured 
tne ee of diet during their use, and are certain to’ 
amrevent the, disease stacking, any vial pare—Sold by all Chemists, a 
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W. TARN & OO 


Cheapest House in London 


CAREFHTS. 





GOOD BRUSSELS, {em ™sr'"*} Is. 1 td. 





BEST BRUSSELS, {pafixc" 1} 2s. 6%d. 


GOOD TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 16d. 





BEST DO., several Patterns, at is. | | %d. 





LINOLEUMS, from Is. tid. per Yard. 


A MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF 
FLOOR CLOTHS, 


Best quality and well seasoned, at 2s. 6d. per square yard. 
’ ont to any size. Borders to match. 





NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD 


LONDON, S.E. 





Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
x, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


een FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 





The Compeny being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. ot ; 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


, oF to 
Company, or EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit ano Circular Notes issued. 
he Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 

Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 

and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 

CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS,. and 

such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same.—Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 

nse eeeet Sse London W. Class a TUESDAY, a 
tn Stokes a emory,” by return of post, 14 Stamps; Memory diobe, 
™%4 ps. 











Priated for the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., s. Court, St.’ 
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_ SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED To 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE ~ 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 





Possesses a pleasing piquancy. 
Every dish is improved hy its addition. 7 
Suitable to the leeds Coe of Broth. 

be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made, wae 
A marvel of chea and enterprise. 
A household Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 


CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapt Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLL, BacknHouss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its ov cones ' 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. - 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. ~ 
Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you : 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never 
your celebrated “Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. a 
My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly pes with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish’’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that whichT 
find so gord, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 
The Author of ‘‘ Grace Darling,” ‘‘ Harriet Stanton,” ‘“‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
with brewer’s yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. m3 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. ~n ae 
9 The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an» 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 2 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince dee 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. ae 
~~ by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 18, 2% 
and ss. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


( Tepes QUININE WINE, 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system,” 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, A 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all - 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e hest restorative for the - 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is” 
especially suited as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oi', where th : 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine gl : 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all casesin. . 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers” 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 15. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
. Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, set ‘ 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, i am only too gl to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, is 
better than cure.—Yours truly, Emity FAITHFULL. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

A Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


(CC OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
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(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


I for waking delicious custards without eggs, in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. “Witt give the utmost 2 

if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 

greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers 

as a useful agent in the ration of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 

Sold in boxes, 6d. and rs. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa» ehousemen, &c- 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


Mary-le-Strand ; and Published at 136, Strand, W.C., London, ia the 
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